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WHO’S WHO 


AN AMERICAN WOMAN must remain anony- 
mous. She enjoys a reputation as an author and an 
educator in the United States, and has been travel- 
ing extensively in Europe. Her testimony is con- 
firmed by the letter appearing in the Correspond- 
ence, also by a lady who has been on the scene. 
From these and other reports published in this 
Review and in the American Catholic press, it be- 
comes increasingly clear that the tragedy of the 
religious collapse in Germany is become catastro- 
phic. . . . JOHN C. RAWE, S.J., is professor of 
philosophy and political science at Creighton Uni- 
versity, Omaha, Nebraska. He has lectured much 
on rural sociology, and written a great deal for 
magazines that discuss the rural problems. He has 
in preparation a volume tentatively called Crusade 
by Land, dealing with America’s third struggle for 
liberty. . . . KENAN CAREY, C.P., delivered his 
article shortly before sailing for Rome, with the 
comment that he thought it time to write some- 
thing nice instead of “banging away at somebody 
or something.” He is a nice champion for Our 
Lady, but he has a bang or two left. ... WILLIAM 
E. DONNELLY, S.J., is moral theology professor 
at Alma College, California. He wrote a long letter, 
which was so interesting that we put a head on it 
and called it an article... . NATHALIA CRANE 
is the poet-prodigy who fulfilled her promise and 
grew up into one of the most sincere and vibrant 
poets of maturity, young though she still is... . 
DAVID GORDON is a poet of fire as he is a fiery 
crusader for the exaltation of Christ and of His 
Church. .. . ALFRED BARRETT is now gaining 
more solid fame as the author of Mint by Night. 
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THE RADIO and the newspapers have succeeded 
brilliantly in arousing the country to a recognition 
of the inhumanity and virulence of the Nazi Gov- 
ernment’s treatment of the German and Austrian 
Jews. Never, in recent history, has a protest by the 
American people, irrespective of race and religion, 
been so vehement and so unified. Catholic spokes- 
men and Protestant leaders were one with the Jew- 
ish champions of a persecuted people. With a pre- 
cision that was admirable, with a zeal that was ir- 
resistable, with a completeness that left no avenue 
unexplored, the Jews of the United States made 
every person in the United States conscious of and 
sympathetic with their foreign brethren, the vic- 
tims of Nazi spite and hatred. There were no dis- 
senting voices over the radio, no contradictory 
statements in the newspapers. The American 
people, expressing itself through all channels of 
information, were unanimous in their support of 
the Jewish cause. The past few weeks have made 
clearly manifest the vigor of American Jewry and 
the determination of the Jewish leaders not only 
to protect but to thrust forward all Jewish interests 
and rights wherever they are endangered. Catho- 
lic speakers have taken occasion, in their defense 
of the Jewish victims, to recall the recent perse- 
cutions of Catholics in Mexico, Spain and Russia. 
Some of them have noted the silence of the radio 
and the blankness of the press when these atro- 
cities were committed. Their points were well made. 
But they are made, it would seem, to our Catho- 
lic shame, and to the shame of the American people 
as a whole. Catholics, unlike the Jews, did not seek 
to arouse any public indignation that would lead 
to action; or if they did make the attempt, they 
failed, either because of their ineptness and their 
disunity or because they could not succeed in en- 
listing the support and cooperation of the Protes- 
tant and the Jew. We admire the fervor of the Jews 
as well as their efficient organization in rousing the 
country, though we do feel that it developed almost 
into a mass hysteria and that it could develop into 
an irritation that would be deep and widespread. 
We deplore the apathy of the great Catholic body 
in the past and the absence of a cohesive body of 
intelligent workers who could present the cause 
of the Catholic martyrs. There will be persecutions 
abroad, there will be violations of rights and atroci- 
ties perpetrated on Catholics, for the Church of 
Christ will never be free of the heavy hand of its 
enemies. At such time, we fear that the radio will 
continue to be fearful and the press will pose as 
judicially fair. 


A PASTORAL of the Hierarchy of the United 
States that in content and significance is the most 
important pronouncement since the famous Pas- 
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toral on Social Reconstruction of the World War 
era has been made public this week. Signed by His 
Eminence, Cardinal Dougherty, in the name of the 
united body of bishops, the Pastoral was authorized 
at the last annual Washington general meeting of 
the bishops. It is a response to the Holy Father’s 
message to the Catholic University on the opening 
of its golden jubilee, “to evolve a constructive pro- 
gram of social action, fitted in its details to local 
needs, which will command the admiration and ac- 
ceptance of all right-thinking men.” Cardinal 
Dougherty has said, commenting on the Pastoral: 
“Democracy is on trial in the world today. Its prin- 
ciples are belittled. They are attacked and endan- 
gered even in this country.” The Pastoral reminds 
the Faithful of the charge put on the Catholic Uni- 
versity to meet these attacks by compiling a more 
comprehensive series of graded tests for all educa- 
tional levels. This Catholic crusade to foster the 
Christian concept of citizenship and imbue Catho- 
lics with the true nature of Christian democracy 
will eventually reach 2,500,000 students in the 
diverse grades through the gateway of 10,000 edu- 
cational institutions. The Pastoral and the civic 
program it outlines are timely, inspiring and 
weighted with importance. 


WERE it in our power to do so, we would send 
no human being to Russia. Were it in our power to 
do so, least of any would we send the persecuted 
Jews of Germany to Russia, for we know perfect- 
ly well what sufferings would await them once they 
passed the Soviet border. Nor is any explanation 
needed as to why no intelligent Jew wishes either 
himself or his brethren to seek refuge in a coun- 
try which tortured thousands of Jews in the “valu- 
ta” searches at the beginning of the Bolshevist 
regime, and has been liquidating other thousands 
in the recent “purges.” Nevertheless, we frankly 
wonder at the abysmal silence preserved as to Rus- 
sia in all the international deliberations concern- 
ing the fate of the Jewish refugees. For Russia is 
still hailed by the traditional “liberal” point of 
view as the great democracy. In Russia, we are 
incessantly informed, there is no atom of racial 
prejudice. Anti-Semitism, whether from racial or 
religious motives, is supposedly inconceivable to 
the humanitarian Soviet regime. This regime has 
flooded the world with its accounts of the model 
Jewish autonomous Soviet Republic of Biro-Bidjan, 
in Eastern Siberia. Nazism and all its works are 
utterly condemned in Communist Russia. Yet no 
word comes from Russia offering to house refugees 
anywhere in the midst of its vast plains, rich in 
the world’s resources, supposedly managed now 
under a perfect and self-sustaining economy; the 
workman’s paradise and the haven of the op- 



































pressed. While news dispatches from other lands 
ring with debates on the Jewish problem, the news 
from Moscow confines itself to such inept items as 
the growing love of Soviet youth for “swing” mu- 
sic, or reports that the once-idolized youth leader 
Kosaryev has joined the dread file of the “liquida- 
ted.” Nor does a soul breathe this topic in Great 
Britain or the United States. We end, as we began, 
with a mystified query. 


PARALLELING to a striking degree the life and 
work of Blessed Francis Xaveria Cabrini is that of 
Blessed Maria Domenica Mazzarello, raised just a 
week after the former to the honors of beatifica- 
tion. Born of peasant stock in Piedmont, Maria 
Domenica, as Blessed Xaveria, got her first start 
on the way to the apostolate and her own sanctifi- 
cation in assisting the pastor of her parish in chari- 
table work. Like Mother Cabrini she decided her 
followers would become the willing helpers of 
priests in missionary work. Inspired by the remark- 
able example of John Bosco, she formed a Religious 
Congregation to follow his Salesian Fathers in their 
travels and labors. She was then only twenty-five 
years old. She was only forty-four when, in God’s 
plan, her earthly career ended. Yet today, her re- 
ligious family numbers 9,000 professed Sisters, 950 
novices and 874 houses in Europe, Asia, Africa, in 
North and South America. Like Mother Cabrini’s, 
her work outside of Italy was to preponderate; 
thus, of the houses mentioned, 480 are in Europe, 
Asia and Africa, 494 in the Americas, only fourteen 
of which are in the United States. The Congrega- 
tion started its work at Paterson, N. J., in 1898 and 
the four pioneer Sisters are still living and carry 
on active work for the Order. The work of these 
faithful cooperators is educational in a comprehen- 
sive way, embracing kindergartens, social settle- 
ments, summer camps, parish clubs, catechetical 
work and domestic science and the useful arts. 


MEETING at the Catholic University of America 
on November 15, the Conference on Negro Wel- 
fare, a group of prominent Catholic clergymen 
interested in the spiritual welfare of the colored 
people of the United States, resolved on the erec- 
tion of a bronze plaque at the Catholic University 
in memory of their late Chairman, the Very Rev. 
Francis Augustine Walsh, O.S.B., of Saint Anselm’s 
Priory in Washington, D. C. It speaks greatly for 
the truly apostolic spirit of the late Dr. Walsh that 
amid his work for the National Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine and other innumerable interests 
and occupations—he was active in so many useful 
causes that one fears his very activity may have 
hastened his untimely death—he nevertheless found 
time to devote to the cause of the Negro apostolate. 
As ehairman of the Conference, his constant en- 
deavor was to bring this great work to the atten- 
tiom of the Catholic clergy of the United States 
by word and by writimg, and no paims were spared 
towards that end. Dr. Walsh’s great learning, his 
unfailnme optimism and good humor, his simple 


friendliness with all men great and small, as well 
as the vast range of his practical experience made 
him singularly fitted for such a task. The chairman- 
ship is now carried on by Father Walsh’s former 
academic Superior, the Right Rev. Joseph M. Cor- 
rigan, S.T.D., Rector of the University, under whose 
guidance the members of the Conference meet regu- 
larly for the discussion of ways and means for 
spreading a truly Catholic and apostolic spirit 
towards the colored millions in this country. 


ERICA REED, the vessel sent by the Popular 
Front of the Communists in the United States, 
reached a berth in Barcelona. The warning raised 
by AMERICA still draws pot-fire from those who 
hatched the scheme. The Communist organs, of 
course, led the artillery attack on AMERICA. The 
semi-independent light-artillery of the Nation type, 
blindly partisan as usual, misses the point. The 
Medical Bureau and the North American Commit- 
tee, the collecting agency in the United States for 
communized Spain, rattles the drums and cries out 
weak indignation. All of the responses from those 
who are dedicated to the expansion of the Social- 
istic and Marxian sphere of influence in Spain, 
Europe and the United States indicate that they 
care little about the risk of involving this nation in 
a serious foreign complication, as long as the com- 
plication aids their international aims. The safe 
arrival of the Erica Reed is to be interpreted as a 
nice gesture on the part of the Franco fleet. And 
when the story is fully told, the Nation and the 
New Republic and the New Masses and the Medical 
Bureau and the North American Committee, etc., 
may find that the warning issued by AMERICA may 
possibly have helped to clear the storms they pre- 
pared for the Erica Reed. 


MOURNED deeply and piously, Mrs. Genevieve 
Macaulay passed from life to her eternal reward, 
in Rome, on November 24, at the age of fifty-three. 
Death followed unexpectedly upon an infection that 
was, at first, considered slight. She was the daugh- 
ter of Patrick and Mary Carroll Garvan, a child 
of wealth. She married Nicholas F. Brady at the 
age of twenty-one, and in this union two fortunes 
were united. Seven years after the death of her 
first husband, she married William J. B. Macaulay, 
the Minister of Eire to the Vatican. She bore the 
rank of Papal Duchess, the highest distinction con- 
ferred on a woman by the Pope. Many other honors 
were awarded her by organizations and institutions 
in the United States. Not the wealth that Mrs. 
Brady-Macaulay owned, not the honors that she 
was granted will help her in the presence of her 
God nor keep her memory alive among men. It 
was her use of the money committed to her and 
the reasons for the homors that must win from God 
her eternal reward and the prayers and lasting 
gratitude of all who kmew her or were helped by 
her. In the world she was untouched by the world. 
She lived closely united to her God, in simplicity 
and Faith. 
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NAZIS IN AUSTRIA 
DEVASTATE THE CONVENTS 


Here they persecute and murder the soul of the Church 


AN AMERICAN WOMAN 











IN the beginning of October, even Religious in 
Austria were convinced things would not take a 
turn for the worse, Hitler would keep his word to 
Cardinal Innitzer and would respect the Church. 
That children were not permitted to attend Corpus 
Christi processions, was merely the first move. The 
Nazis waited till schools were about to start, then, 
with lightning speed, suppressed convent after 
convent. They permitted in many cases the chil- 
dren to assemble, then appeared and declared the 
school was aufgehoben giving one or two days 
grace in which to disperse the pupils. Overnight 
the convents of Austria have been dissipated. 

No sooner had the Nazi troops walked into 
Austria than they began making rounds of all re- 
ligious buildings, demanding anywhere from 20,000 
to 200,000 marks to be paid within twenty-four 
hours for “insurance,” as all Austrian insurances 
were declared null and void. Naturally no superior 
had that amount of money to dispose of. But even 
then, the nuns in Austria could not believe that 
they would be suppressed. Today the order has 
been passed that no nun may wear her religious 
habit, no nun may teach, every nun must be able 
to earn her living and keep herself alive. Permis- 
sion to leave Austria or Germany is given to very 
few. The Third Reich has not the slightest inten- 
tion of permitting a wholesale exit of her nuns and 
priests. This would prove to the world there is a 
persecution. Instead, the Nazis are determined not 
to make martyrs out of the Religious but to con- 
taminate them and to corrupt them. 

The convents in Germany and Austria were the 
backbone of the nation. No one who has not lived 
in Europe, and who has not attended one of these 
schools can understand fully what has happened. 
The nuns of Notre Dame de Sion were the first to 
be hit. In order to save their huge school building 
in Vienna, a Monsignor moved in and took an apart- 
ment; but when the Secret Agency men were ready 
they broke down the doors and declared the build- 
ing belonged to them. In another noted convent, 
Loretto nuns are blackening boots of Secret Agency 
men and are being treated shamefully as servants 
of these coarse conquerors of Austria. I know of 
another convent where 200 nuns have been dis- 
persed, the few that are left are practically starv- 
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ing, and have no means to heat the few rooms 
which they may still occupy, while lay teachers 
with shady reputations carry on the school. Their 
plight and that of thousands of others is far worse 
than it was during the World War. 

The Sacred Heart Convent in Gratz is now mere- 
ly a shell. Some of the nuns still huddle together 
in the hope of saving the building by remaining 
there, while hostile men and women carry on a 
thriving trade which they call school. The Religious 
of the Sacred Heart have now lost, with the clos- 
ing of Riedenburg, their last convent in Austria— 
their convents in Vienna and the town of Press- 
baum having been suppressed. The Englische Frau- 
leins have met with the same fate, also the Domini- 
cans and the Benedictines. I might list a long litany 
of others who now find themselves facing starva- 
tion or surrender. 

Oh no, the nuns are not being sent away from 
their schools. No nun has to leave her convent, 
so we are told. But officials march into the build- 
ing and declare the school is closed; they then put 
into the building their own Brown-shirt teachers 
and fill the buildings with students. Since the nuns 
are expected to continue paying the taxes, and their 
means of livelihood has been taken from them, it 
is but a matter of months before even those who 
remain in one or two rooms in the hope of saving 
the building and thus formally protesting, will find 
themselves on the street. 

What about the priests? Their plight is just as 
dangerous. It is amusing to note that the only Re- 
ligious that the Nazis are anxious to have leave 
the country are the Jesuits. These are readily given 
their passes and even presented with a ten mark 
note so as to hasten their exits. In many of the 
villages of Austria, priests are afraid to leave their 
rectories. They hurry to Mass and the Sacraments 
and rush back again; for, no sooner is it known 
that they have gone out, than Hitler Youths come 
into the house and hang up obscene paintings and 
photographs. Upon his return, the priest finds him- 
self under arrest and taken to the “Model Village,” 
as the concentration camps are called, on charges 
of immorality. In Gratz and hundreds of villages, 
obscene cartoons are posted on churches and build- 
ings, warning the population that these very men 

















are their pastors, there is no longer any need to 
obey them, for the Third Reich has exposed the 
immorality of the Catholic clergy. 

Meeting refugee nuns and priests is an experience 
in itself. Many of these I had known in the past, as 
chaplains or as teachers. But when in Rome I had 
the privilege of meeting the Mothers General of 
various communities. Only then did I really learn 
what confronts religious communities, how the very 
foundations of the Church are being hammered at. 
In Bavaria, the Minister of Education was ap- 
proached and requested to, at least, let the nuns 
know what he intended doing with their convents. 
He laughed a sardonic laugh, smacked his lips, and 
said: “This very uncertainty as to your future is 
your punishment, and it pleases me to keep you in 
the dark.” This same gentleman has not once, but 
dozens of times, gathered around him young nuns 
who had passed their final examination to secure 
teachers’ diplomas, and then told them that, as 
nuns, they were forbidden to teach; all that was 
required of them was to remove their habits, and 
they would be given apartments, money, automo- 
biles, fine clothes and jewels; they might, at the 
beginning, go to Mass once a month; later, natural- 
ly, when they had assimilated the Nazi spirit it 
would no longer be possible. 

It is not the older nuns who are wanted, but the 
young ones. The superiors are trying to place 
groups of older nuns on farms so that, by cultivat- 
ing the land, they can have at least sufficient to 
keep from starving. But the younger Religious, 
what can be done to keep them together? Formerly 
there could have been an exodus into North or 
South America, or Africa; but now, with doors 
hermetically sealed, the problem confronting these 
superiors seems unanswerable. Their hands are 
tied at every move. They cannot openly expose 
what is happening in their own countries, for they 
would thus imperil the lives of their subjects in 
Germany and Austria. Nor may they appeal for 
funds. Any person in Germany appealing for funds 
is held guilty of high treason, for they are betray- 
ing to outsiders the true state of their country. 
A $10 bill sent to a nun for a statue, but not labeled 
for that purpose, was lately confiscated; and the 
nun now lives in a concentration camp. 

I had heard from statesmen in high positions in 
Italy, in Hungary and even in Switzerland that the 
terror which sweeps over Europe with such disaster 
has taken on the form of a pagan cult, that its aim 
is to eradicate Christianity. It was my privilege, 
once more, to listen to the Father of Christendom. 
Castel Gandolfo, in October, is a never to be for- 
gotten picture. But neither the 500 young Italian 
couples waiting for an audience, nor the 1,000 vil- 
lagers from neighboring hamlets with their parish 
priests, nor the clerical students attracted as much 
attention as a group of forty pilgrims, the only 
ones in the customary black dress and mantillas. 
These ladies and gentlemen, escorted by priests, 
were Austrian and German pilgrims. Soon I found 
myself talking to Austrians, for we had mutual 
friends; then, to Bavarians. Once again, I learned 
the tale of horror, and in those eyes where sorrow 


was supreme, I learned of countless people in prison 
for the Faith. 

This audience was informal, not like those in the 
Vatican. The crowds were too great for Castel Gon- 
dolfo, so the German group was placed in a cor- 
ridor that faced the seven hills of Rome, the blue 
lake at our feet. Before we knew it, none of us 
had time to kneel, and there would hardly have 
been place to do so, His Holiness was in our midst. 
He had been carried in on the sedia gestatoria; 
he gave us his blessing; he was once more about to 
be taken to the crowded hall, next door, when he 
held up his hand: “I hear there are Germans in 
this room.” He sighed and looked at us sadly; we 
were so close that, as the Pope spoke, his eyes 
looked into our eyes. 

He then thanked the Germans for coming, tell- 
ing them that he knew what a sacrifice it was, and 
what it meant for them to declare their Faith open- 
ly by coming to Rome to see him. Very slowly, very 
distinctly, with exquisite enunciation and pronun- 
ciation, His Holiness spoke further to us in German. 
He held out his arms, as if to gather us closer to 
him, wishing to express his affection: “You, my 
beloved Germans, you who have suffered and who 
are suffering so cruelly, so unjustly, what courage 
you require in these schreckliche und furchtbare 
Zeiten (these terrible and frightful times)! His 
Holiness bade us become his ambassadors, to carry 
his message into the towns and hamlets of Ger- 
many, and broadcast it throughout the world, that 
he was deeply concerned over the welfare of his 
German people, that in a particular manner he was 
praying for them that they might have continued 
courage to persevere. It would be for us to console 
the suffering brethren, to reassure them of his 
fatherly love. 

As the Holy Father began another sentence, once 
more calling to his beloved Germans, his voice 
faltered, he closed his eyes. His hand, with which 
he had been gesticulating, fell on to his knee. There 
was a terrible silence; his heart was too full to 
speak. We all were weeping, for at that moment 
we were all one, he our Father, we the laity and 
the clergy his children grieving for a common 
cause. Once more, as if pulling himself together his 
Holiness gave us his blessing and was carried from 
our midst. Suddenly we all found ourselves shout- 
ing Hoch, hoch, Heiliger Vater, Hoch, hoch, hoch! 
No one stopped us. He turned as he got io the door, 
and waved his hand. None of us minded wiping 
our eyes—men, women, the clergy were weeping. 
Somehow that scene must have been very much 
akin to the one when Our Lord stood with his dis- 
ciples weeping over Jerusalem, for they too would 
not see nor would they believe. For ten minutes 
His Holiness had been in our midst, and my one 
prayer, my one thought, was: “If only Catholics 
the world over could realize the seriousness of the 
present menace sweeping over Europe! If they 
would only listen to the Father of Christendom and 
believe in him, that verily he speaks the truth 
when he says that never since the days of Julian 
the Apostate has the Church faced such perse- 
cution!” 
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THE SINLESSNESS 
OF JESUS’ MOTHER 


KENAN CAREY, C. P. 











HOW the world of unbelief regards the dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception is strikingly demon- 
strated by a story in one of Alexander Woollcott’s 
recent “best-sellers” which describes the reaction 
of a noted modern wit to the teaching. The wit, 
a Miss Dorothy Parker, first heard mention of the 
dogma during her school days, and we are told how 
she promptly laughed it off with a supposedly 
hilarious definition, now resurrected by Mr. Wooll- 
cott so that the world of scepticism at large may 
enjoy the joke. 

I mention the incident not only because it be- 
trays the attitude of contempt which the world of 
unbelief holds toward a doctrine of the Church, but 
also because it indicates that this contempt is too 
often based on ignorance, since the quoted defini- 
tion of the brilliant modernist has nothing what- 
ever to do with the dogma of the Immaculate Con- 
ception of Mary which it presumes to mock, but is 
simply a cheap blasphemy about the Virgin Birth 
of Christ. Thus we see illustrated once more the 
truth of Chesterton’s remark that sceptics are more 
prone to execrate Catholic teachings than to ex- 
amine them. 

Now we Catholics do not ask the world of un- 
belief to accept our dogmas or the reasons for our 
belief in any one of them. But we do insist that 
_ there are cogent reasons for believing in all of them. 
And if, together with countless intellects through 
the centuries, many of them quite as able as any 
that scepticism might present, we Catholics today 
seem childlike in our Faith, surely those who ridi- 
cule a doctrine of that Faith without at all under- 
standing the meaning of what they mock must be 
reproached as childish. 

What is the reason for the Church’s belief in 
the dogma of the Immaculate Conception of Mary, 
which teaches that the Mother of Christ was, from 
the first instant of conception in her mother’s 
womb, free from every stain of sin? The reason 
lies ultimately in the belief that Mary’s Son was 
Divine. For if Christ were Divine, there can be 
no question of sin with regard to her from whom 
He took His Incarnate Being. Or, as Duns Scotus 
said, centuries before the Dogma’s formal pro- 
nouncement by the Church: Potuit; Decuit; Fecit, 
by which he meant that God was able to preserve 
the mother of His Incarnate Son from all stain of 
sin; it was fitting that He should do so; therefore 
He did it. In a word, belief in Mary’s absolute sin- 
lessness flows as a corollary from belief in the 
Divinity of her Son and His decision to be born 
of a woman. 

Of course, sceptics may ask why, if the dogma 
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flows so naturally from belief in the Divinity of 
Christ and His Incarnation, it was not formally 
promulgated by the Church until December 8, 
1854. The principal reason for this apparent tardi- 
ness is that the earlier centuries of the Church’s 
history were taken up with proving and defending 
the central dogma of the Divinity of Jesus. It was 
not until later that the Church was able to give 
herself to a clear study of the prerogatives of Mary. 
And it was only after the Reformation that the 
dogma was in danger of being attacked or misun- 
derstood. Another reason contributing to the delay 
in the pronouncement of the dogma is that the 
word “conception” itself was formerly used in dif- 
ferent senses, so that a precise definition concern- 
ing Our Lady’s conception was at that time im- 
possible. 

Nevertheless, it would be a grave mistake to as- 
sume that belief in Mary’s utter sinlessness is some- 
thing new. The opinions of the early Fathers of the 
Church regarding this matter are quite unanimous 
and may be summed up in the words of Saint Au- 
gustine: “Of Mary I will have no question whatever, 
where sin is concerned.” The aphorism of Duns 
Scotus, already quoted, was popularly accepted dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, and, though some theologians 
like Saint Thomas of Aquin might seem opposed to 
the doctrine, it can easily be seen from their writ- 
ings on the subject that their seeming opposition 
was caused by misunderstandings that have disap- 
peared in the light of the doctrine as promulgated. 
Thus the dogma of the Immaculate Conception is 
not, as the world of unbelief might suppose, a new 
teaching. It is simply an old belief more clearly 
understood and more precisely defined as the liv- 
ing Church grows more cognizant of the living body 
of truth confided to Her in the beginning. 

Still we do not expect the world of scepticism to 
believe in the dogma of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion even when it knows what the doctrine means. 
If it does not believe in the Divinity of Christ, surely 
it will not believe in the prerogatives of His Mother. 
If it does not believe in the fall of our first parents 
and the consequent loss of grace to mankind which 
has been inherited by us under the name of orig- 
inal sin, it can certainly see no need for Mary’s 
exemption from that taint in being from the first 
instant of her conception “full of grace.” In fine, 
since the world of unbelief considers all the funda- 
mental dogmas of the Church as myths, it must 
continue to regard the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception as a fable. 

But for us, even while the promulgation of the 
doctrine sheds a new light on the teaching itself, 
it also brightens all the dogmas from which it 
stems. Indeed it carries us back to the very earliest 
days of human history when man first sinned and 
when, after that sin, God said to the tempter: “I 
shall place enmities between thee and the woman 
and thy seed and her seed; it shall crush thy head.” 
(Gen. iii. 15.) For in Mary we see the woman who 
was always to be at enmity with Satan because 
from her very conception she was to be filled with 
God’s grace. And hers is the seed that was to crush 
Satan’s head and to give to man, finally, a greater 




















victory than if he had never sinned, so that the 
saints were wont to call the fall of our first parents 
a felix culpa, since it had brought us such a Re- 
deemer and such a new spiritual mother. In brief, 
this dogma, proclaimed in 1854, brightens for us 
all human history and links all together as a pur- 
poseful and merciful drama with God as its Be- 
ginning, its Middle, and its End, while to the world 
of unbelief that history remains an enigma, as the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception remains a 
myth. 

With regard to a protest of the world of scepti- 
cism which claims that in pronouncing such a doc- 
trine as this the Church is guilty of Mariolatry, the 
charge ignores the all-important fact that the 
Church fully realizes and clearly teaches that Mary 
is, after all, only a creature whose every grace was 
won for her through the merits of her Divine Son. 
Mary is not at any time the end of Catholic devo- 
tion, but always a means to lead us to God. She is 
the humble maiden who, though our “tainted na- 
ture’s solitary boast,” speaks only of God’s mercy 
to her His “handmaid,” and whose mission is simply 
to lead us to Him Who, as He preserved her from 
all stain of sin through His Sacrifice on Calvary, 
may through that same Sacrifice free us from our 
sins at last. 


THE PEACE OF KALAUPAPA 
WILLIAM E. DONNELLY 











I STOOD at the rim of the pali on the north side 
of the Isle of Molokai and looked down the two- 
thousand-foot sheer precipice at Kalaupapa and 
Kalauao on the little triangular peninsula that is 
the leper settlement, bounded on two sides by the 
Pacific and on the third by a towering cliff. There 
Damien had labored and become the leper apostle 
of the lepers. And there it was that fifty years ago 
Mother Marianne had disembarked with her little 
band of young Sisters, and changed the lot of the 
lepers forevermore. 

Up to that time, for a leper to go to Molokai was 
to go to hell. It was a place of chaos and despair, 
where the abandoned victims, cast out by civiliza- 
tion, torn from their loved ones, with nothing to 
live for and nothing to hope for, had degenerated 
into wild beasts. From the immaculate convent 
halls of Syracuse into that pigsty of physical and 
moral filth stepped a little group of American 
young women, educated, cultured, delicate and re- 
fined, such as you might see on Fifth Avenue; but 
they had left Fifth Avenue and all that it promises, 
to put on the habit of Saint Francis, and as angels 
of mercy to bring comfort to the most afflicted, 
hope to the most despairing, care and kindness and 
gentleness and love to the most abandoned of all 
God’s creatures. 

Half a century has passed since then, and when- 
ever I walked last year among the lepers of Molo- 


kai, my heart filled up with emotion at what I saw. 
Astounding as it seems, the lepers today are happy. 
In place of mad despair, there is calm contentment 
with their lot; in place of frenzied shrieks, there is 
laughter in Kalaupapa. With their horribly swollen 
faces, they cannot very well smile; but they can 
laugh and sing, many of them beautifully, and they 
love to do both. 

Before the Sisters came, the lepers lived in caves 
or squalid huts. One afternoon last year the Su- 
perioress took me through their home for leper 
girls and women. The Sisters’ convent is a neat 
white house with green trimmings in the center of 
the compound, and next to it is the chapel; recently 
all the buildings have been repainted in the same 
attractive design. Toward the front on the left is 
the auditorium building for entertainments, and on 
the right is the infirmary, for those who have be- 
come too crippled to be able to get aboui. There 
also the Sisters wash and dress the sores of the 
patients—they always call them patients, never 
lepers. In the rest of the compound, besides the 
kitchen and refectory, there are several dormitory 
buildings, in which each leper has her own private 
room. 

They all know that most of them will not live 
more than six or eight years and that those years 
will be filled with disfigurement and suffering, but 
the future for them is not what it used to be. Since 
Damien’s time, saintly missionaries and saintly Sis- 
ters and Brothers have inspired them with lives of 
sacrifice and heroism to look forward with confi- 
dent trust to what God has prepared for those who 
love Him. One blind young leper, who in a spasm 
of excruciating pain was dancing frantically about 
the floor on stumps in place of feet, replied in gasps 
to words of sympathy: “You don’t need to sympa- 
thize with me. I don’t need your sympathy. I’m 
glad I’m a leper. A few years ago I wasn’t a leper. 
But a few years ago I was going to hell. Thank 
God, I’m a leper!” 

But what of the daily lives of the Sisters who 
dwell in the midst of all this? Do not they live in 
everlasting terror of catching the disease? Can the 
exultation of their heroic sacrifice endure and keep 
them happy through the years? Well, as to fear, 
they never give it a thought, but rather seem calm- 
ly convinced that, with a few simple precautions, 
they cannot catch leprosy. One might expect to see 
them going about with the exalted and possibly 
tense countenances of martyrs entering the arena; 
but they all seem too busy thinking of their patients 
to have time to think of themselves. Many a dis- 
contented heiress in her luxurious mansion could 
well envy them their joyful lives, for happy they 
are undoubtedly. When not praying, they seem to 
be everlastingly laughing like novices; but their 
happiness arises from something deeper than the 
emotional exultation of heroism. In fact, they would 
be the last ones on earth to see anything heroic in 
their lives. They merely feel that our Lord has 
given them a very special vocation for their work 
and gives them in return for the little sacrifice they 
make, a peace that is found nowhere outside of 
Kalaupapa. 
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HOMESTEADING SOLVES 
THE PROBLEM OF FARM DECLINE 


This vanishing American system can be made to flourish 


JOHN C. RAWE 











THE IDEA that the multiplication of homesteads 
can rebuild security, independence and freedom in 
the modern world, is growing among all classes of 
people. It is the idea that Leo XIII had when he 
spoke of working people and the ownership of a 
few acres, of farmers and their ownership of the 
land. Within the last decade, this idea of a greater 
distribution of land ownership on a family basis 
has made a remarkably sound and steady progress 
among the American people, in both urban and 
rural districts. 

Homesteading may be said in a certain sense to 
be the American spirit. For did not “homestead- 
ing,” in the old sense of “staking land on the fron- 
tier,” play the major part in our national develop- 
ment? Yes, there were gold rushes, oil booms and 
mass-production technics, but it was chiefly the 
golden grains, the growing herds of livestock and 
the annual supply of ample food-crops that pro- 
vided us with a good living, with security, with free- 
dom, with long periods of stable economic progress. 

With a notable return of agrarian thinking and 
planning within recent years, it begins to look as 
if America may be able to recapture the spirit of 
homesteading—not the rugged homesteading on 
a remote frontier—but the modern, local home- 
steading which will take our large, wasteful, in- 
efficient, eroded, single-crop commercial tracts of 
land and break them up into efficient, modern, 
diversified family farms and homes, homes on the 
land for full-time as well part-time family farming. 
In this modern homesteading there will be full-time 
family farming on small farms ranging from forty 
to two hundred acres in a system of land utiliza- 
tion which is bio-dynamic; that is, with a variety 
of food crops and livestock on every farm. In this 
modern homesteading, there is also a place for part- 
time family farming on smaller farms ranging from 
five to ten acres, providing some ownership and 
security and subsistence for many low-income in- 
dustrial families. 

Here and there throughout the country, small 
urban groups and individual families are already 
turning to the land in order to grow and store a 
year-’round food supply for the family. Many full- 
time farmers are giving up their single-crop gam- 
bling, soil mining, and land exploitation to take up 
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the more scientific, bio-dynamic system of land 
husbandry in which they use a natural cycle of 
crops and livestock, with many food crops for 
family consumption and feed crops for the live- 
stock. In this method of land settlement and utiliza- 
tion, the bio-dynamic farmers discover that there 
is no loss of efficiency or technology, but rather a 
gain in both. These farmers are discovering that 
electricity with its efficient operation of many 
family-unit machines makes food processing for 
family consumption not only a highly profitable 
work but also a pleasant task. 

In their modern family system, these farmers 
find that their small unit of home production and 
consumption is far more efficient and economical 
than any large scale enterprise of food processing 
and distribution. These farmers have discovered 
that it may be right to have a cash crop, but that 
it is all wrong for them to have to pay out their 
receipts for something they can grow with much 
profit for themselves. These farmers have discov- 
ered that with too much of the cash crops, namely, 
corn, wheat, cotton, etc., the soil gets sick, the 
weeds get bad, bugs and pests and diseases eat and 
destroy the crop, and dust storms and droughts 
grow in intensity bringing destruction to both land 
and crop. These farmers know now that if they 
would stick to one crop long enough, it would put 
them out of home and business, as it has already 
done in the case of many of their fellow farmers. 

Farmers who own their land can readily, with 
some headwork and planning and family teamwork, 
return to a modern system of homesteading. With 
the cooperation of all our people, our fields every- 
where could be turned back into the most efficient, 
the most effective system of husbandry—the small, 
highly diversified, bio-dynamic, family-unit farm. 
But tenants cannot become homesteaders in this 
sense. Neither can the sharecropper, nor the hired 
rural worker, unless, perhaps, absentee landlords 
may come to see that gardens, orchards, woodlots, 
pastures, livestock, and a regular rotation of crops 
are sorely needed to restore the fertility of the vast 
acres ruined by their current type of commercial 
rent-contracts. 

To sum it up, then, the absentee landlord is not 
a homesteader. The farm tenant is not a homestead- 











er. The sharecropper is not a homesteader. The 
rural hired man is not a homesteader. For the only 
man who can be a homesteader in any true sense 
of the word is one who owns sufficient land to give 
adequate economic activity to a family, an economic 
activity that requires headwork, handwork and 
teamwork in the production of food for the family 
in a simple but scientific way; and the processing 
of food for the family along simple but techno- 
logical lines; a scientific care of many animals and 
many crops; careful selections of the best cash 
crops for the particular soils, the particular climates 
and the particular local markets, and finally, for 
a few distant markets. In addition to all this a good 
homesteader and the members of his family will 
try to develop various skills in crafts and creative 
artistic work for home needs and home beautifica- 
tion. 

The definition of a homesteader which I have 
tried to outline applies, of course, to the full-time 
farmer. The same definition holds in very large 
measure for the part-time farmer, the subsistence 
homesteader; but with this exception: in the case 
of the subsistence homesteader, the family eco- 
nomic-unit on the land does not have adequate or 
full-time employment on the land; hence, certain 
members of the family seek some employment in 
some other economic activity, one or other of the 
industries; but the natural family unit even here 
continues to keep one foot on the soil and con- 
siders that way of living most important. 

When we come to define modern homesteading 
in these terms, we see at once why people, who 
understand us, no longer characterize a homestead 
farmer as a stupid and ignorant person, nor do 
they refer to his work on the homestead as a slav- 
ish and an undignified work. School authorities 
throughout the country are beginning to see that 
homestead farming is a dignified occupation, that 
homestead farming requires good judgment, a fair- 
ly wide knowledge, good innate abilities and a broad 
education. They are beginning to see that such a 
farm establishes a good home and a good business. 

Some educators are beginning to tell their gradu- 
ates that they can take up homestead farming with 
the same, if not greater sense of dignity than that 
which accompanies much commercial work; that 
in homestead farming there need be no retreating 
from the demands of civilization, or the giving up 
of ambitions for a life of high cultural and intel- 
lectual achievement. 

In this work of opening up opportunities on the 
land for rural and even some urban youth, we must 
be careful to make the training one which care- 
fully outlines and develops the homestead way of 
farming. Why do we insist on this? For the rea- 
son that the terms “homestead” and “homestead 
farming” are not clearly understood today. The 
confusion results from the fact that there are so 
many other current varieties of inefficient, destruc- 
tive farming in the ascendancy, and there are so 
many economic determinists among the masses, 
that it is often taken for granted that we, who 
speak of homestead farming, are not speaking of 
a system of farming for America, but that we are 


speaking of a system of farming that can only be 
launched on some remote frontier such as Alaska. 
Great numbers of people take it for granted that 
there is no way to refashion or to replace the com- 
mercial, tenant, sharecropper and absentee land- 
lord varieties of farming. Since tenancy and ab- 
sentee landlordism prevail in America, they argue, 
there is no room for homesteading. 

A homestead in our rural program for America 
today is not a log cabin and a few acres in Alaska. 
It is not a cabin in a summer resort area, or a 
country club with a golf course. A homestead is 
not a rural birthplace of some sentimental bank 
president or corporation executive of New York, 
Chicago, or St. Louis, who retains the bare legal 
ownership of the “old country place” and keeps 
it up as a sort of museum, employing a caretaker. 
A homestead is not a farm operated by a tenant, 
a sharecropper, or a hired man. It is not a single- 
crop, mass-production farm. It is not a place where 
the farmer slashes in and plows up the whole land- 
scape in order to put in one or two big crops. A 
homestead is not one hundred and sixty acres some- 
where in a semi-arid region where a family is left 
to starve to death. A homestead is not primarily a 
place of business; neither is it a slum in any sense 
of the word, even though the house may temporari- 
ly resemble a tenement shack. It is easier, perhaps, 
to set forth what we do not mean by the term 
“homestead” than it is to set forth adequately what 
the term implies. 

This fundamental institution—the homestead— 
as other fundamental things is difficult to define 
in terms that are clearly understood by the me- 
chanized, proletarian mina. There must be a house 
and land, and this house and land must be owned 
by the family who occupies it, and the land must 
be used in a modern scientific way for the produc- 
tion of much food for the family. Only when this 
has been done, is it used as a further source of 
income, a cash income. The members of the home- 
stead family will make an effort to advance in the 
knowledge of home arts and crafts. They will strive 
to play a leading part in the building of an agri- 
cultural occupational group to work for community 
progress in cooperative economic enterprise, in edu- 
cation, in health, in re..eation, in culture, in re- 
ligion. 

We may put down the essential points in our 
definition, then, in another way: A homestead is 
a home on a small holding of land, in any modern 
country, where a family, preserving the natural 
bonds of integration and unity, lives and works, 
cares for the home gardens and orchards, cows, 
pigs, chickens, cultivates and raises a variety of 
food for its own table, engaging in some carefully 
selected cash crop enterprise only when a con- 
siderable supply of year-’round home-grown food 
for the family and for the livestock has been pro- 
vided for. From this definition we see that home- 
steads are the solid, natural institutions which Den- 
mark set up and multiplied and protected during 
the years that we were tearing them down with 
the destructive forces of commercialization, debt 
foreclosure, and high taxation. 
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NAZI ATROCITIES 





AND THE AMERICAN WAR FEVER 


Are we preparing for war with Germany? 


PAUL L. BLAKELY, S.J. 











DURING the last few weeks meetings have been 
held all over the country to protest the inhuman 
treatment which the Jews have received from a 
criminal or insane Nazi Government. Perhaps it 
would be more correct to write that these meet- 
ings have been “promoted.” What is back of this 
movement which, at the moment, begins to look 
like a fit of national hysteria? 

I should like to think that it springs from our 
love of freedom, and that it is fanned into flame 
by our indignation when we see a helpless people 
put at the mercy of godless tyrants. I am sure that 
it does, at least in part. We Americans are a soft- 
hearted people. When a volcano blows up in Sicily, 
or a river overflows its banks in China, we at once 
begin to pass the hat. It is our most familiar inter- 
national gesture. Quae regio in terris nostri non 
plena laboris may be freely translated: “What part 
of the world is not full of American relief cash?” 
But we have never had much trouble trying to 
reduce foreign money to familiar dollars before 
applying it to the relief of Ohio or Mississippi River 
flood victims, or of hungry people in the dust-bowl 
areas. We never got any. 

To bolster up an economic theory, we slay shoats 
by the million, and burn our surplus grain, while 
thousands in the great cities go hungry. But we 
always have plenty of meat and bread for hungry 
people abroad. Perhaps, then, nothing is back of 
these protest meetings except that ingrained benev- 
olence which, used by skilful propagandists, has 
more than once made us the world’s prize inter- 
national saps. 

But this “benevolence and nothing else theory” 
does not satisfy. 

Thousands of men, women and children have 
been put to death south of the Rio Grande in a 
bloody persecution that has lasted many years. 
That fact has never caused us a sleepless moment. 
When the Ambassador from the United States pub- 
licly praised an alleged educational system which 
could have no other outcome than the moral de- 
basement of Mexican school children, no one 
thought of calling him back to Washington for an 
explanation. 

In Spain, more than 14,000 priests and nuns have 
been slain. They were deliberately butchered by a 
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Government which has outlawed political and re- 
ligious liberty—butchered in horrible ways which 
Germany, and even Soviet Russia, have not dared 
to employ. Our reaction to this carnage has been 
the promotion of public meetings of approval. We 
have taken up money collections, even in the Gov- 
ernment buildings at Washington, so that this 
abominable Government could embark on new and 
bloodier campaigns. Religious groups, reputedly 
Christian, have pleaded that the “Loyalists” should 
be permitted to purchase larger supplies of muni- 
tions in the United States, and thus establish on a 
firm basis a Communistic regime to which the 
Name of God is anathema. Of these groups, many 
are now taking a leading part in organizing public 
meetings to protest the infamous conduct of the 
Nazi Government. 

But the American people, it will be said, never 
had a chance to know much about these Mexican 
and Spanish outrages. To a large extent, that is 
true, although it is not true of all the American 
groups which have supported the uncivilized rulers 
in Mexico and Spain. Many knew that the Gov- 
ernments in these countries were as anti-religious 
as that of Hitler. That is why they supported them. 
But it is true that the American press did what it 
could to hide or to gloss over the outrages in Spain 
and Mexico. It could hardly have succeeded better 
had all the newspapers entered into a formal con- 
spiracy of secrecy. 

We now observe the contrast in broadcasting 
reports of Jewish persecution in Germany. The 
contrast is undeniable, and we are entitled to ask 
why. 

A lead to the answer is supplied, it seems to me, 
in a letter received some days ago from a well- 
known historian in the Middle West. “In my opin- 
ion,” he writes, “much of this stir is propaganda 
to prepare us for war with Germany. We shall 
not be asked to go in as an ally, although that is 
not improbable. Our part will be to act as the finan- 
cial agent—under some other title, of course—of 
Germany’s European enemies.” 

Is that opinion far-fetched? Let a few facts be 
considered. At least two European nations are pre- 
paring for war against Germany. Under existing 
legislation, neither can borrow money in the Unit- 








ed States, which means that they cannot borrow 
it in any country. A for “humanity” (do 
you remember 1914-19177) can be used to create 
a demand for the repeal of the Johnson Act. That 
repeal, whatever else it might do, would make war 
fairly safe for Germany’s enemies. 

In persecuting Jews and Catholics, Germany has 
been guilty of frightful cruelty. But that is no rea- 
son for going to war with Germany, or for sup- 
porting any war movement. We once set out to 
make the world safe for democracy, and the sad 
results are still with us. One result is the rise of 
totalitarian governments in Europe. As AMERICA 
advised last week: “Let’s keep our hearts warm, 
and our heads cool.” Otherwise we may find our- 
selves, forced into a war which can only bring the 
world new woes. 


CONSTITUTION AVENUE 


WHENEVER I walk down Constitution Avenue in 
Washington, I gnash my synthetic teeth in unaf- 
fected rage. I think the name is “Constitution’’; at 
any rate, I mean the street which begins with a 
structure dedicated to the Standard Oil Co. After 
that, we view a long, long line of Government build- 
ings, most of which look like overgrown mauso- 
leums, and end by gazing on a huddle of hovels. 
“Better than any other street,” writes the author 
of the WPA Guide to Washington, “it displays the 
characteristic grandeur of Washington in its mod- 
ern conception.” 

That puts in another way my opinion of Con- 
stitution Averme and of modern Washington. The 
street recalls constitutional ideals only as German 
silver might remind you of silver. Were Thomas 
Jefferson to take the air on this “spectacular prom- 
enade,”” to quote the Guide once more, he would 
assuredly re-phrase in stronger language his con- 
viction that the least governed country is the best 
governed. In his day a few small houses sufficed 
amply for the Government’s work. Today, the build- 
ings on Constitution Avenue suffice for only a part 
of its assumed needs. 

True, our population is a trifle larger than in 
Jefferson’s day. But, as Jefferson might reply, we 
have thirty-three more States than when he was 
inaugurated, every one a sovereignty charged to 
guard the local welfare. He would learn with dis- 
may that States no longer count for much, and 
that all the local birds are trying to roost in his 
beloved Tree of Liberty. That is why, in addition 
to about 120 buildings on Constitution Avenue and 
elsewhere in Washington, owned by the Govern- 
ment, it has been necessary to rent private quar- 
ters in the city itself, and in Alexandria and Bal- 
timore. It is not increase in population that ac- 
counts for this growth, but increase in needs which, 
we fondly imagine, the Federal Government alone 
can meet. 

The 120 buildings in Washington have a floor- 
space of 12,845,613 square feet, every inch said to 
be needed by some Federal Department, board, 
commission, agency, or satrap, and their 130,000 


employes. Within the last few years, 118 build- 
ings—hotels, apartment-houses, and private resi- 
dences—have been taken over, thereby increasing 
the housing shortage in Washington, and sky- 
rocketing the rentals of houses not yet absorbed. 
These 118 buildings added about 3,500,000 square 
feet. 

But when the Social Security Board began to 
accumulate records—and employes—that space 
disappeared. The Government was obliged to seek 
new quarters for it in Baltimore. No sooner was 
that crisis passed than the Wage-Hour Adminis- 
tration bobbed up with another. No one knows 
how many thousands of employes it will finally 
engage (I hope that a few places will be open to 
civil-service applicants) and the Government has 
thus far been unable to find a suitable place for 
it in W " 

It is unthinkable, of course, that this can go on. 
When department heads have private cars, private 
entrances, private elevators, private dining-rooms, 
and private shower-baths, on Constitution Avenue, 
the mere ordinary employe must be given at least 
a hole in a corner. Some Commission or other— 
it is hard to keep track of their sounding titles— 
has been studying the problem. Washington, in- 
cidentally, has more problems than it has politicians 
and office-seekers, and naturally, since every one 
of this tribe can pose you half a dozen problems 
at the drop of a hat. This Commission has reported 
with a few dozen rolls of blue-prints, and a plan 
which by 1947 will add 8,808,056 square feet of 
space for Government employes, or, more specifi- 
cally for Governmental projects. 

The Commission should be dismissed in disgrace. 
It ought to think in figures known, as a rule, only 
to astronomers, and it reports in beggarly millions 
of square feet. If the present rate of Federal ag- 
grandizement is continued, the 8,808,056 square 
feet can be altered to acres without fear that any 
of it will remain unoccupied. Even better, the Gov- 
ernment might execute something like a Putsch, 
and expel from Washington any one unable to 
show that he has a Government job. Then the town 
could be surrounded by a wall and a moat, and 
allowed to revert to the jungle and swamps which 
L’Enfant saw when he first surveyed the site, and 
groaned at the job before him. 

Of course, the Government has plenty of money, 
and who are we to complain if it wants to rent or 
buy some more houses? As everybody knows, the 
more the Government spends, the better times get, 
at least up to and excluding the day when we pay 
taxes. But that need not worry us poor folk. We 
never get a tax-bill; our part is nothing worse than 
higher prices for food, rent, clothing, light, heat, 
and other trifles. Since 1930, the Government has 
spent $24,000,000,000 more than it has taken in, 
but we’re still alive, aren’t we? 

“The possibilities of the site of Constitution 
Avenue,” I read in the Guidebook at p. 646, “were 
perceived by L’Enfant in his original plan.” I doubt 
it. “Then nearly the whole area was covered with 
marshy tidal flats.” 


I wish it were today. JOHN WILTBYE 
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OUR SERVILE CLASS 


AS the number of Federal employes increases, so 
too increases an army of politicians, and of Reds, 
pinks, and other assorted radicals who exploit them. 
Theoretically, we have no servile class in this coun- 
try, but we have what to many is a fairly ac- 
ceptible substitute in our Federal employes. It is 
not a small class. In the number of its employes 
the largest corporation in the world is small when 
compared with the Federal Government. 

Instances of exploitation by politicians have been 
cited from time to time in this Review. Some have 
been so gross that Senator Sheppard, busy with his 
task, unusually difficult this year, of keeping the 
elections fairly honest, has suggested that new 
legislation, or a clarification by the courts of exist- 
ing legislation would be necessary. This suggestion 
should grow by next January into a bold demand 
for new legislation. 

It is not the business of the courts to prescribe 
Congressional policies, and in any case the exist- 
ing legislation offers too many loop-holes through 
which campaign committees can escape, after ex- 
torting money from employes who know that to 
hold their jobs they must pay. No legislation will 
be worth a straw if it fails to prescribe a jail sen- 
tence, without the alternative of a fine, for these 
shameless exploiters of helpless workers. Any po- 
litical committee in a position to levy tribute upon 
the Government’s employes can pay a fine, and still 
show a handsome surplus. 

But this exploitation is only one side of the pic- 
ture. Congressman Dies has already discovered that 
it is always difficult to extract testimony from a 
Government employe, and usually cruel to force 
him to give it. Even if he is protected by civil ser- 
vice, he fears that this will be a poor shield, and 
usually his fears are realized. He is even afraid 
to testify that he has been exploited, for there are 
a thousand ways of dismissing him, without fall- 
ing afoul of the law. “Disloyalty” is a word that 
can mean anything a vengeful superior wishes it 
to mean, and “inefficiency” is another. In case his 
offense is not given a name, he can be transferred 
again and again, or he will be passed over when 
promotion is rightfully his, until in the end he re- 
signs rather than face an unending round of petty 
persecution. Technically, perhaps, men who can be 
treated with this injustice, with practically no pos- 
sibility of redress, do not form a servile class, but 
their lot is not much happier. 

Grave consequences to good government will en- 
sue if these evils are not destroyed. Congressman 
Dies, for instance, has announced that his inquiry 
into Communistic propaganda carried on in the 
Federal Bureaus has been hindered by the fact that 
the employes who best know what is going on are 
unwilling to testify, except secretly. They are well 
aware that the Committee cannot protect them. 
We may yet pay a heavy price for our rejection of 
an honest and intelligent civil-service system. The 
alternative is the loot system and the establishment 
of a serville class controlled by politicians. 
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EDIT QR 


OUR HEAVENLY PATRONESS— 


THE piety of our fathers chose Our Lady, con- 
ceived without sin, to be the heavenly Patroness 
of the United States. Hence there should be special 
joy and devotion in our hearts on next Thursday 
when the whole Church celebrates the Feast of the 
Immaculate Conception. The stainless Mother of 
God’s only-begotten Son is also our Mother, and in 
us she sees the brothers and sisters of Him Whom 
she bore at Bethlehem. She will care for us, con- 
soling us in our afflictions, strengthening us in our 
trials, if we will only come to her as weary children 
to a Mother who knows and loves. 


THE PRESIDENT 


ACCORDING to an article in the New York 
Herald Tribune for November 21, “informed 
circles” at Washington report that President 
Roosevelt “will make a move in the next Con- 
gressional session to lift the arms embargo on 
Spain.” Some months ago, the article continues, 
the President was about to adopt this course, 
but was deterred by two facts. Of these, the 
first was the support of the so-called “Loyalist 
Gov. rnment” by Communists, and the second, 
“the apparent hostility of most American Cath- 
olic leaders to the Spanish Government.” These 
considerations stopped the President. Now, 
however, he has been informed that “local 
Catholic sympathy for the rebel General Fran- 
cisco Franco in Spain is much less.” 

We do not know who has the President’s ear, 
but whoever he may be, he is assuredly ill-in- 
formed on Catholic opinion in the United States. 
We know of no individual or publication, with 
any claim to speak for Catholics in this coun- 
try, who would regard the fall of Franco as 
anything but a disaster for the Christian re- 
ligion, and for civilization itself, not only in 
Spain but throughout the world. 

It has become abundantly clear that the 
battle in Spain is a battle between those who 
take their principles and their policies from 
Stalin, and those to whom the survival of 
Christian civilization is a cause for which they 
are willing to fight and to die. The regime 
against which Franco has appealed to arms has 
been animated from its first days by a violent 
hatred of Christianity. It has nothing to learn 











qRIALS 








MOTHER OF ALL 


WHAT shall we ask of her? An overflowing meas- 
ure of God’s grace for ourselves and for all whom 
we love, and a heart that is happy in whatever may 
be ordained by the adorable and most loving Provi- 
dence of God, is the boon for which we pray. But 
Our Lady is the Mother of all, not merely the 
Mother of us who for no merit of our own have 
been gathered by the Divine Shepherd into the one 
true Fold. What we ask for ourselves, let us beg 
in like measure for all our fellow-citizens, so that 
united with them in brotherly love, we may all 
live as beseems children of this stainless Mother. 


E SPANISH WAR 


from Hitler, since from the outset it has had 
the active support of an even more despicable 
band of ruffians supplied by Soviet Russia. 
Franco has been fighting against a tyranny 
which has wantonly destroyed hundreds of 
churches, monasteries, schools, and charitable 
institutions, and which has barbarously slaugh- 
tered more than 14,000 priests and nuns. 
Wherever this tyranny is in power, religious 
liberty disappears and in its place we have the 
sickening results of brutal persecution. That is 
clear from the record. 

The Bishops of Spain, men of character who 
certainly are aware of conditions in their af- 
flicted country, inform us that should the cause 
now led by Franco be defeated, Spain will be- 
come, at least for a time, another Soviet Russia. 
Their letter was read with approval by more 
than 800 Bishops in every part of the world. 
They have observed, with their Spanish breth- 
ren, that wherever Franco firmly establishes 
his power, the Spanish people enjoy religious 
liberty and freedom from iniquitous restraints 
forcibly imposed by a Communistic-minded 
Government. 

We believe that the opinion of Catholics in 
the United States will be formed by the facts 
which the Bishops have stated. They will resent 
the attempt to identify the political opinions of 
the Nationalist Government with those of the 
German Nazis, as a stupid attempt to identify 
religious freedom with religious persecution. 
Hitler stands for persecution. Franco is fight- 


ing for religious liberty. 








THE ClO. CONVENTION 


THE Pittsburgh convention of the C.1.0. has come 
and gone, leaving some wondering whether the 
whole affair has not been another story of much 
ado about nothing. “The Committee for Industrial 
Organization” is now styled “The Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations,” a change which does not 
seem to be important. But has the C.I.0. changed 
its spirit? 

In our judgment, it has, and for the better. Too 
much should not be made of the verbal bouquet 
which President Lewis tossed to Harry Bridges. 
In the first place, Mr. Lewis has the strength and 
the weakness frequently found in the man who will 
never admit that he has made a mistake, and in 
the next, at the outset of the convention, Mr. Lewis 
had informed Bridges, according to Louis Stark 
writing in the New York Times, that the “ex- 
tremists could expect no deals from him, that he 
would fight them, if that was what they wanted, 
and that he would lick them.” 

Whether the C.I.0. can put Bridges and the ex- 
tremists in their proper place depends entirely on 
the force of the constitution adopted at the meet- 
ing. Its worth cannot be assessed until it has been 
given a fair trial. While the document was freely 
discussed on the floor by the delegates, it was 
adopted practically without change. Provision is 
made, however, for amendment by majority vote 
at future conventions, although in some cases, 
specifically stated in the constitution, a two-thirds 
vote is required. 

No explanation has been offered for the con- 
vention’s failure to exclude Communists from 
membership by constitutional enactment. Possibly 
President Lewis feels that he is strong enough to 
deal with them, summarily, if necessary, but it 
seems to us that an exclusion clause would have 
been of considerable value, both to the C.I.O. as 
a public labor force, and to not a few of its mis- 
guided members. The constitution of the President’s 
own union bans Communists from membership, and 
for good reason. The United Mine Workers soon 
discovered that the sole purpose of the Communist 
in a union is to use it for purposes which have no 
relation to the cause of labor, and to insist upon 
using it in that manner, even if it wrecks the union. 
The gulf between the union and the Communist 
is graphically illustrated by the fact that wherever 
Communism prevails unions are suppressed. 

Had the convention come out strongly with a 
condemnation of Communistic principles and prac- 
tices in the labor world, it might have won the sup- 
port of that section of the public which at present 
is inclined to condemn the C.I.O. The friendship 
of the Government, illustrated specifically by cer- 
tain members of the Labor Relations Board, has 
done the C.I.O. no good, and organized labor needs 
all the friends it can win. We are glad to note that 
in the third paragraph of the second article of its 
constitution, the C.I.O. reaffirms its purpose “to 
maintain determined adherence to obligations and 
responsibilities under collective bargaining and 
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wage agreements,” but this pledge will not be read 
by thousands to whom the C.LO. is merely another 
association which, under Communist leaders, is 
more ready than its predecessors to play fast and 
loose with its most solemn promises. That is not 
our opinion of the C.1.0., but it is a fairly com- 
mon opinion, and the convention could have met 
it squarely by dissociating itself from Communism. 

We have criticized the C.I.0. in the past. We pro- 
pose to criticize it whenever, in our opinion, its 
actions are calculated to injure the cause of organ- 
ized labor. But we do not criticize as an enemy. 
We welcomed the C.I.O. three years ago when it 
began to organize workers who had never been 
organized, and we have repeatedly stated our con- 
viction that it has unique opportunities for most 
useful service to the public as well as to its own 
members. We hope that under its first constitu- 
tion the Congress of Industrial Organizations will 
avoid the errors of its predecessor, and win for 
organized labor even greater victories. 

We hope, further, that the C.1.0. will make a 
working agreement with the A. F. of L. one of its 
major objectives in the coming year. The two or- 
ganizations need not be merged, but there is no 
reason why they cannot work in harmony. The 
welfare of every wage earner, regardless of his 
union affiliations, or lack of them, should be the 
aim of both organizations. Dissension will weaken 
and coordination strengthen each organization. 


THE UNKNOWN FOE 


THERE is much talk of war these days, or of new 
and larger armaments, which is the same thing. 
Figures are tiresome, and those released by the 
Government are only tentative. But the prelimi- 
naries deal in thousands of army planes, and in 
millions of money. 

Yet with all these rumors floating in the early 
Winter atmosphere of Washington, we are left in 
darkness as to one important detail. Whom are we 
going to fight? What nation is preparing to spill 
its armies on our unoffending shores? 

We have no cause to war on any nation. Some 
nations may offend our sense of what is fit and 
proper in international relations, and some we re- 
gard as victims of conscienceless tyrants. But there 
is no reason why Congress should call out the fleet 
to succor these victims, or marshal our troops to 
register by cannon our disapproval of political ideas 
current in other nations. We went to war to save 
“humanity” and to fortify “democracy” some twen- 
ty years ago, and while our intentions were laud- 
able, the results were deplorable. 

This is the time to ponder Washington’s advice 
which is, essentially, to mind our own business. 
There are troubles enough at home to keep us oc- 
cupied, and in working at them we can forget about 
war. No fleet menaces San Francisco and the 
Golden West. No hostile planes hang over Manhat- 
tan. The Southern harbors report no enemy on the 
horizon. The Canadian border is quiet. We can 
be quiet, too. War-talk is apt to beget war. 
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THE ANGEL 


FOUR centuries or more before the birth of Our 
Saviour, a Prophet rose up among the people of 
God whose name was Malachias. His prophecy is 
comparatively short, and while it sternly rebukes 
both priests and people for their infidelities, it con- 
tains several most consoling promises. One of these 
refers to the “clean oblation” of future ages, the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, and the other to “the 
angel” whom God promised to send “to prepare 
the way” for the Messias. “Behold, I send my angel, 
and he shall prepare the way before my face... . 
Behold, he cometh, saith the Lord of hosts.”’ (Mal. 
iii, 1.) 

We are accustomed to think of an angel as a 
bright and beautiful spirit endowed with great wis- 
dom and power, and such, indeed, are the angels 
in Heaven who look forever upon the Face of God. 
But in Scriptural language, “angel’’ can mean a 
human being who represents Almighty God, or one 
sent by God to men for some specific purpose. Thus 
Malachias reproaches the negligent priest, because 
the priest “is the angel of the Lord of hosts,” and 
his life should be in keeping with the holiness of his 
mission. Again, in the Apocalypse, Saint John ad- 
dresses seven Bishops of the Church in Asia as 
“angels.” In the Gospel for tomorrow (Saint Mat- 
thew, xi, 2-10) Our Lord quotes from the third 
chapter of Malachias in which the word is applied 
to the man raised up by Almighty God to prepare 
the way for the coming of His Son. That man, Our 
Lord tells us, is the great Saint whom we know as 
John the Baptist. 

We do not think of him, surely, as “angelic” in 
the sense of brightness and beauty and power. He 
had lived in the desert, a gaunt penitential figure, 
drawing crowds to him by the holiness of his life 
and preaching. He despised ease and comfort, and 
he taught men to turn from sin and to make ready 
for the coming of the Messias. At the moment he 
was in prison because he had fearlessly rebuked 
Herod for his sinful life. Strong and uncompromis- 
ing in his witness to the truth, loving all men but 
fearing none, he was to end his days as a martyr. 

It is the teaching of John the Baptist that this 
world needs if it is to be saved, and that we who 
are Catholics need, if our lives are to be really in 
conformity with what we believe. The world will 
never be converted by men who are reeds shaken 
in the wind, by men clothed in soft garments and 
living in the houses of kings. The world does not 
always listen to the Saints, but it never listens 
long to men whose lives contradict the holiness of 
their message. 

In a very true sense, all Catholics are supposed 
to be “angels,” since it is clear from Our Lord’s 
teaching that we must all bear witness to Him. 
Are we numbered with the angels who, as Mala- 
chias wrote, “have made void the covenant’’? Or, 
with the angel of the Church in Ephesus, have we 
lost our “first charity”? By his intercession with 
God, may the great Baptist make us all true mes- 
sengers of God, showing real holiness in our lives, 
and drawing many to Him. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION. In his Thanksgiving Day 
proclamation, President Roosevelt urged the nation 
to pray for the “unfortunate people in other lands 
who are in dire distress.” Mr. Roosevelt instructed 
Secretary Perkins to extend the visitors’ permits 
of 12,000 to 15,000 German refugees for six months, 
and to extend them again later if that is found nec- 
essary. . . . The State Department dispatched a 
note to Berlin requesting assurance that Nazi anti- 
Jewish decrees would not be applicable to Ameri- 
can citizens. . . . Charging that Georgia would not 
remove its constitutional prohibition against bor- 
rowing and set up a public works authority to co- 
operate with the Federal Government, that it was 
the only State not cooperating, President Roose- 
velt announced it would get no more money from 
Washington for public works as long as this con- 
dition existed. . . . Seven peace organizations char- 
acterized President Roosevelt’s Western Hemi- 
sphere defense proposal as “hysteria,” likened it to 
the recent radio “Martian invasion.” The statement 
of the combined societies declared: “Hysteria is 
taking the place of reason in thinking and speaking 
of international affairs. The President will do the 
whole cause of inter-American cooperation a ser- 
vice by withholding further attempts to scare peo- 
ple into moves which have not been thought out 
and on which our supposed partners have not been 
consulted.” 


WASHINGTON. The Congressional Committee to 
Investigate un-American Activities continued hear- 
ings. Ralph DeSola, former Communist, testified 
that eighty per cent of the personnel on the WPA 
writers’ project in New York belonged to the 
Workers’ Alliance, a Communist-controlled group. 
. .. Sam Baron, who spent six months in Spain as 
official representative of the Socialist party, told of 
the Soviet domination of the Loyalists. Referring 
to the Communist appeal for a “people’s front 
against Fascist aggression,” he declared: “. . . this 
slogan is a mockery in Spain as it has been in Ger- 
many where the Communist attitude brought forth 
Hitler . . . and in this country where it has dis- 
rupted labor unions.” He revealed that the sight of 
Spanish Communists shooting and torturing other 
elements in the peoples’ front proved to him that 
Communists will never be loyal to any front. “The 
Communist party all over the world is as totali- 
tarian as any Fascist group ever heard of,” Mr. 
Baron said. He declared the Communists are a 
greater menace to the United States than the Fas- 
cists, that they “constitute in reality the greatest 
organized force for war and dictatorship in our 
country.” He spoke of “the many anti-Fascist 
Americans and other nationals who are rotting in 
the illegal Communist dungeons and official provin- 


cial prisons of Spain,” because they disapproved 
the Stalinist terror. . . . Reports on the large num- 
ber of organizations spreading anti-Semitism were 
received. . . . Speaking in Birmingham, Aubrey 
Williams, deputy administrator of the WPA, re- 
vealed he was “not sure that class warfare is not 
all right.” Retorted Mr. Dies: “That just corrobo- 
rates what we've been trying to show .. . that many 
opposing racial and religious hatred are openly 
espousing class hatred.” .. . Miss Alice Lee Jemi- 
son, representing the American Indian Federation, 
testified before the Dies Committee that the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs, aided by the American Civil 
Liberties Union, obtained legislation in 1934 to 
“restore the Indians to a state of communal bliss 
with their tribal lands held in common instead of 
in allotments.” She said nine officials of the Indian 
Bureau and of the Interior Department, including 
Secretary Ickes, were members of the Civil Liber- 
ties Union. Previous witnesses had characterized 
the union as a Communist “front” organization. 


AT HoME. Henry J. Allen, former Governor and 
United States Senator from Kansas, warned of a 
“Trotsky Communist State” in Mexico. . . . Orders 
for three 35,000-ton battleships were placed by the 
Navy Department. ... John L. Lewis was unani- 
mously elected the first president under the newly 
adopted constitution of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. Lewis endorsed the resolution to 
oppose deportation of Harry Bridges and Harold 
Pritchett, declaring the C.I.O. had confidence in 
them. . . . The Detroit District Council of the 
United Automobile Workers of America, charged 
by Homer Martin with being Communist-domi- 
nated, was abolished by the U.A.W.A. executive 
board. ... A ruling of the New York Court of Ap- 
peals forbade strikers to picket the homes of work- 
ers who do not strike. . . . Exclusive of Federal 
emergency workers, 900,000 non-agricultural work- 
ers have received employment in the last four 
months, Secretary Perkins reported. .. . In New 
York, 20,000 retail grocers closed their stores for 
one hour in the middle of a designated day in pro- 
test against the persecution of the Jews in Ger- 
many. 


CHINA-JAPAN. Japan, replying to an American 
note of protest, denied impairment of the rights and 
interests of Americans in China or discrimination 
against them. The Japanese reply hinted the Open- 
Door days were finished. It spoke of welcoming 
“participation of third Powers on the basis of the 
new situation which has arisen.” In the face of this 
new situation, the reply added, “any attempt to 
apply to conditions of today and tomorrow inappli- 
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cable ideas of the past would neither contribute 
toward the establishment of real peace in East 
Asia nor solve immediate issues.”. . . The Japanese 
position was interpreted to mean that Tokyo re- 
garded all international agreements made concern- 
ing China since the World War as obsolete. . . . 
Japanese closed the Han River, Yangtze River trib- 
utary, to commercial navigation. The Yangtze was 
similarly closed previously. The moves gave Japa- 
nese merchandise exclusive entry to large areas. .. . 
A five-day fire burned two thousand Chinese to 
death in Changsha, city of Hunan Province. The 
blaze was started by Chinese in pursuance of their 
“scorched earth” policy. Premature reports that 
the Nipponese legions were nearing the city moved 
Chinese officials to apply the torch. For this incen- 
diarism, three Chinese officers were executed. 

A Chinese counter-offensive in South China, near 
Canton, slowed up the Japanese in that sector. 


GERMANY. Ernst vom Rath, former official in the 
German Embassy in Paris, whose murder by a 
young Jew set off a violent pogrom in the Reich, 
was buried at Duesseldorf. Chancelor Hitler at- 
tended the state funeral given the young diplomat, 
but did not speak. . . . The British proposal to settle 
Jews in the former German colony of Tanganyika 
aroused anger in the Reich. The Nazi press fulmi- 
nated against the United States and Britain for 
their reaction to the Jewish persecution. ... An 
agreement between Germany and Czechoslovakia 
was concluded which fixes the final frontier lines. 
Czechoslovakia consents to an extra-territorial 
German automobile road through its territory from 
Breslau to Vienna; agrees also to the construction 
of a canal between the Oder and Danube Rivers, to 
be later extended to the Elbe. . . . A dispatch from 
Freiburg, Germany, to the Osservatore Romano, 
Vatican organ, declared the attack on the residence 
of Cardinal von Faulhaber in Munich was care- 
fully planned by the Nazis. The Hitler followers, 
obeying orders from a leader in an automobile, 
hurled a shower of stones at the windows of the 
residence, crying: “To Dachau with the swine. Let 
us have the traitor out of here. We want to see our 
Bishop. We have need of him. Dear Bishop, please 
come to the window.” The Reich Government de- 
creed a levy of twenty per cent on Jewish fortunes 
exceeding $2,000 to pay the $400,000,000 fine im- 
posed on German Jews. 


SPAIN. The Nationalists completed their occupa- 
tion of the west bank of the Ebro River, driving 
the Loyalist army across the river, and putting an 
end to the Leftist drive commenced July 25. In 
the fierce, four-month battling in this campaign, 
the Franco forces captured thirty-five Russian 
tanks, shot down 242 Red airplanes, and took 20,- 
000 prisoners. . . . Nationalist attacks on the Leftist 
Segre River forces continued. In three days of 
heavy fighting, the Franco brigades advanced 
northwest of Seros. .. . A huge munitions factory 
in Barcelona exploded with a severe loss in death 
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and injury. Accidental dropping of a shell caused 
a long series of terrific explosions. The Loyalist 
Government tried to keep the incident from the 
world, but travelers brought the news to France. 
The Loyalist Government always maintained Bar- 
celona was devoid of munitions factories. 


FRANCE. France entered into an agreement with 
Germany to settle disputes between them by con- 
sultation rather than by war or threats of war... . 
Communists demonstrated on the Paris streets 
against the new Daladier decree laws and in favor 
of the Reds in Spain. Police fought with the rioters 
in the first street fighting Paris has witnessed for 
many months. . . . Sit-down strikers were ejected 
from factories, the sit-downers protesting against 
the laws which extend the work week beyond forty 
hours. Communists and Socialists called the strikes 
in six factories. . . . The executive committee of the 
General Confederation of Labor decided to issue 
instructions for a nation-wide strike of 5,000,000 
French workers, in retaliation for the Government’s 
abandonment of the five-day week. . . . Prime Min- 
ister Neville Chamberlain and Foreign Secretary 
Viscount Halifax, arrived in Paris for conversations 
with the French leaders. 


GREAT BRITAIN. The British Government held out 
to German refugees the prospect of large-scale set-. 
tlement in the former German colony, Tanganyika, 
and in British Guiana, and a chance for smaller 
colonization in Nyasaland, Northern Rhodesia and 
Kenya. . . . The British Government hopes that the 
greater part of the money necessary to finance the 
proposed wholesale emigration will come from the 
United States. 


FOOTNOTES. The Czechoslovakian Parliament 
voted autonomy for Slovakia and Ruthenia, now 
called Carpatho-Ukraine. Disorders were reported 
in the latter. Poland and Hungary, desirous of a 
common frontier, dissatisfied with the Italo-Ger- 
man grant of Carpatho-Ukraine to Czechoslovakia, 
were causing concern in Berlin. . . . The Soviet 
hailed the election of Ismet Inonu as president of 
Turkey. ... A bronze statue is to be raised in Red 
Square, Moscow, to a twelve-year-old boy who be- 
trayed his father to the police. . . . Mother Maria 
Domenica Mazzarello, co-founder of the Daughters 
of Mary Help of Christians, was beatified in St. 
Peter’s, Rome. . .. Queen Maud of Norway, sister of 
the late King George V of England, died, aged 
sixty-eight. . . . Pope Pius appointed Monsignor 
William Godfrey, rector of the English College in 
Rome, to be Apostolic Delegate to London. . . . King 
Carol of Rumania, seeking strengthening treaties 
for his country, visited London, Paris, finally con- 
versed for three hours with Hitler. . . . Mrs. Wil- 
liam J. B. Macaulay, formerly Mrs. Nicholas F. 
Brady, who gave millions to religion, died in Italy. 
Pope Pius named her Papal Duchess, highest papal 
honor that can be conferred on a woman. 
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NUNS OF AUSTRIA 


EDITOR: Since AMERICA has always been the 
champion helper of the afflicted, I feel I can bring 
to your sympathy the conditions of the convents 
in Austria. 

I went there to see for myself what happened and 
found things even worse than I had imagined. The 
object of the Government is to tax all religious 
institutions out of existence and then seize their 
property for debts to the state. The dimensions of 
the rooms, the windows and furniture are to be 
taxed beginning January 1, and in these huge old 
convents you can imagine the sums that will have 
to be paid. 

The X Convent is in a particularly desperate con- 
dition. Their schools have been closed; all sources 
of revenue have been cut off. The community con- 
sists of seventy-eight nuns, thirty of them aged. 
What to do with all these poor women is an agoniz- 
ing problem. A bishop in the United States has 
offered to take them into his diocese, but the great 
difficulty is to find funds for the journey. 

They write, afraid to say very much and men- 
tioning no names, for there are spies everywhere in 
America who report to the German Government: 

On July 20, a law suppressed Catholic convent 
schools by depriving them of the right of public 
teaching. Even private instruction was forbidden, 
as well as conducting boarding schools. The school 
buildings were occupied by the military command; 
and very likely they will claim our cloistered con- 
vent, too. Today they pay a rent of these rooms, but 
nobody knows how long they will continue this. 

The result is a complete stoppage of apostolic 
activity and owing to the high taxes, an impossible 
financial situation. Our Sisters have no work and 
the life of our sick or aged nuns is endangered. 

Therefore we want to look abroad for a new home 
and a new field of action. Our plan is to go to 
America. Two Sisters will go to New York and there 
try to find what dioceses may need Austrian nuns 
of the X Order for apostolic work. 


That tells the situation of only one convent. But 
all the others are in similar condition. The teach- 
ing Orders are the heaviest sufferers, but all have 
their lay clothes ready for the day when they will 
be ordered to evacuate. 

A second convent has been seized as property be- 
longing to the state, and the nuns expelled. The 
Z Order have a large house for abandoned children 
and young girls. The nuns have been sent away, 
and now the Nazis will run it. Hitler’s object in all 
this is to deprive children and the youth of re- 
ligious influence in their care and education. 

I have just had direct news of the horrors being 
perpetrated in Vienna and Salzburg. Forgive me 
for writing all this, but I feel I must make an 
effort to help all these communities. 


Address Withheld OBSERVER 


CARDINAL'S PALACE 


EDITOR: The following brief description of an 
interview with Cardinal Innitzer may be of some 
interest. Its value lies in the first-hand evidence 
accorded us, of the ruthless attack on the episcopal 
palace in Vienna. 

Father X and I were personally conducted by the 
Cardinal into every room that had suffered during 
the outrageous attack. He paused from time to 
time, gesticulating vigorously as he described the 
destructive activities of the young fanatics. The 
whole affair seemed prompted by resentment at 
the demonstration of loyalty shown the Cardinal 
by the Catholic youth of Vienna earlier in the day. 
Intent on the maximum destruction in the mini- 
mum time, they battered their way through the 
doors of his private apartment, leveling to the left 
and right priceless objects as they swept through 
the palace like a hurricane. Although the residence 
is situated only a short distance from the heart of 
Vienna, the police arrived on the scene forty min- 
utes after the attack had begun. Last week work- 
men were still engaged in making repairs through- 
out the building, though some of the losses are 
irreparable. 

Vestiges of the wreckage greeted our eyes on 
every side: broken mirrors and window panes, 
mutilated statues, huge paintings fiendishly slashed, 
an enormous pile of broken furniture. The Cardinal 
informed us that the cost of replacing the window 
panes alone would approximate 2,000 marks. His 
mitres, robes and ring, received from the Holy 
Father, were likewise taken. Not even the cruci- 
fixes escaped profanation, being smashed by the 
young vandals. Archives and funds were rifled. One 
of the priests consumed the Sacred Species in the 
private chapel to prevent the tabernacle from being 
profaned. 

Conducted to a place of safety within the palace, 
the Cardinal escaped bodily harm. During our in- 
terview he pointed out the window through which 
one of his diocesan officials had been brutally 
pushed. Ever since this satanic outburst took place, 
two policemen have been guarding the palace 
against further outrages. 

After a spirited narration of three quarters of 
an hour, the Cardinal asked us what Americans 
thought of the situation in Vienna. We assured him 
of the sympathy of American Catholics for him- 
self and his flock and of our contempt for such 
lawless fanaticism, the fruits of which were so 
brutally evident. Expressing his confidence in God 
and his gratitude to the American Hierarchy for 
their expression of sympathy, Cardinal Innitzer 
gave us his episcopal blessing and bade us an affec- 
tionate farewell. 


Address Withheld SACERDOS 
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AND ARTS 








TOM BOGGS 


AND HIS CURIOUS ART 


LEONARD FEENEY, S.J. 








TOM BOGGS is a person who goes around pick- 
ing up poems where you and I would have missed 
them. (Nobody really goes “around” picking up 
poems. One sits most of the time quite still. But 
the phrase is not too ambiguous, and will serve.) 

Last year Macmillan published Tom Boggs’ 51 
Neglected Larics, printed just that way. I threw 
him a bouquet in these columns, and got in return 
a postcard in gratitude. Everyone, including the 
postman, could see in open sight how grateful Tom 
was to me, for the enormous sum of one cent. 

However, I do not mind that. What is more im- 
portant is that Tom has issued another book this 
year, confected entirely by himself, with no Mac- 
millan assistance (though I, being grateful to them 
for three flawlessly printed volumes, would not 
think that were a handicap). 

Tom’s new book (he seems to abhor being called 
“Thomas,” though his mother must have called him 
so at some time or other—I have a brother by that 
name, and whereas he is invariably “Tom” to us, 
he is “Thomas” always to her—) is called Lyrics 
In Brief, and it is really even better than 51 Neglec- 
ted Lyrics, which Macmillan had charge of last 
year. Tom publishes the lyrics under the name of 
The Powgen Press, New York; though anyone can 
see that the name is a subterfuge for some of the 
antics of him and his Bohemian friends. 

But there are deliciousnesses in connection with 
Lyrics in Brief which I dare not conceal. The range 
of the poems is from 1300-1938. Think of one poor 
mind as small as Tom’s being able to bridge that 
gap, six centuries, if you count them up! Secondly, 
the book was designed by Ted Gensamer (a gor- 
geous name) from “hand-set Caslon type on Waco 
paper. The frontispiece is from a Rose O’Neill draw- 
ing.’”’ Did you ever encounter such a luscious suc- 
cession of syllables? 

There is a certain appropriateness in Tom’s hav- 
ing such a downright Anglo-Saxon name as Boggs. 
So many Anglo-Saxon names end in a hard g sound. 
You may sometimes wonder whether words come 
from the Latin or the Greek, but once you encoun- 
ter an unequivocal Anglo-Saxon word, there is no 
mistaking it. Wherever else anyone thought drug, 
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rug, bug, lug, came from, they knew it was never 
from the Greek or the Latin. 

Furthermore, a compliment deserves to be paid 
to Tom in terms of the blood from which he has 
obviously sprung. I do not care what else you may 
say for or against the English (and they are quite 
deficient in music and all the plastic arts) they are 
unquestionably the greatest lyric poets in the world. 
Oh, some say the French are, and I have tried them. 
But they are not! And I have struggled with the 
Germans in translation. And I have listened to ex-. 
planations and rhapsodies concerning the Spanish, 
and by Spaniards, too. But I still swear that English 
lyrical poetry is the most beautiful that has ever 
existed, better—and this is a hard concession— 
even than the Gaels, better—and this is an easy 
one—than the Greeks. France can mention a hand- 
ful of lyrical poets. Spain, almost a handful. Ger- 
many, with assistance, another almost handful. 
But who can quote in a single breath our Keats, 
Coleridge, Shelley, Tennyson, Browning, Dryden, 
and countless, countless, others? No one can. 

Tom is a bit Rabelaisian at times. He thinks, for 
instance, that the Sylvia the Fair of John Dryden 
is a valuable poem. I do not. Oh, of course, Tom 
will say: “You are a priest. What do you know 
about girls?” I can only reply that I was brought 
up with girls—I have a sister—and, sometimes, one 
learns more by contemplation of one in whom one 
is purely, contemplatively, interested, than one 
does in one in whom one is possessively interested. 
And if this is subtle, let Tom think it over! 

However, there are many, many things to say 
in our author’s favor! I think one of his dearest 
courtesies was to print the exquisite Ave of Wil- 
liam Dunbar, who died, probably, about the year 
1530. It is an honor to Our Blessed Lady. There 
are hard words in it, difficult to decipher. Lucerne 
in dern means lamplight in dark. Tern means grief, 
and dispern disperse. Rosine means rose. And, 
naturally, guberne govern, Rine in the last line of 
the first stanza means stem. Ying means young, 
Alphais: God, dmg: great. I think that is enough 
assistance for the deciphering of this most beau- 
tiful poem. 





And so, let us give you Tom Boggs in this per- 
formance, loveliest of all his discoveries, the Ave 
of William Dunbar. If you were to compare this 
poem with one written in our own day—which 
practice I must, perforce, fall into every three 
weeks—you would see the utterly excellent con- 
struction of the piece, and would know that crafts- 
manship is a thing immortal, as good in the six- 
teenth century—when it is achieved—as it is in 
the nineteenth, or any other. What can anyone say 
in excessive praise of Ave, Ane Ballat of Our Lady, 
by her humble servant, William Dunbar? 


Hail, sterne superne! Hail, in eterne, 
In Godis sicht to shine! 

Lucerne in derne, for to discern 
Be glory and grace divine; 

Hodiern, modern, sempitern, 
Angelical regine! 

Our tern infern for to dispern 
Help royalist rosine. 

Ave Maria, gratia plena! 

Hail fresh flour feminine! 

Yerne us, guberne, virgin matern, 
Of ruth baith root and rine. 


Hail ying, bening, fresh flourissing! 
Hail Alphais habitacle! 

The ding offspring made us to sing 
Before his tabernacle: 

All thing maling we doun thring 

Be sicht of his signacle; 

Whilk king us bring unto his ring 
Fra Deathis dark umbracle. 

Ave Maria, gratia plena! 

Bricht sign, glading out languissing, 

Be micht of the miracle. 


Tom Boggs is not less felicitous in his modern 
discoveries. I do not know where he unearthed the 
following poem, called As It was Striking Twilight, 
by Lloyd Frankenberg, but, simply to have known 
upon seeing it that it is masterful, is a tribute to 
one’s discernment no one can take away. 

I saw the wild rosebush at evening grow 
Monstrous and low, 


Like turtles from their turtle sleep 
The shrubs about to sleep. 


All nightgreen life with bated breath 
Awaited night, awaited death: 


Awaited shriek, awaited groan 

Of rabbit stricken far from home; 
Of fieldmouse hurrying under stone; 
Of dying wolf with lip of foam. 


Whatever leaps and laughs aloud, 
Whatever cowers and is cowed; 


Whatever wings upon the air, 
Whatever sings for being there, 


Whatever hurries half in fear 
Of its own self to itself dear,— 


Whatever took a stride from them 
The roots in silence bide for them. 

This is a sample of some of Tom Boggs’ curious 
art. And may he go on garnering verses from hid- 
den sources for a long time yet. He has an ex- 
quisite taste and I have half sort of felt that his 
two anthologies are the best anthologies in my pos- 
session. And I do possess quite a lot of anthologies. 


SIMPLEX MUNDITIIS 


I AM not responsible for this title, only for having 
discovered it. And the discovery is not without some 
interest, since it belongs possibly to the spacious 
days of Plunkett of Tammany Hall. Simplex mundi- 
tiis, I should say, is nothing more than high hat 
of that era for gents’ furnishings. 

The discovery leads to the depressing conclusion 
that I am no gentleman. This conclusion has been 
hanging around since the day when, very tactless- 
ly, I protested that the moans of the vacuum 
cleaner were no sounds to introduce into the cham- 
ber of a sick gentleman. The retort to that protes- 
tation came with abrupt directness, and it was to 
the effect that not only was I not sick, but cer- 
tainly I was no gentleman. 

Now there is no doubt about it. And the dissipa- 
tion of this doubt dates from the inauspicious day 
when, with the inquisitiveness peculiar to people 
who work in libraries, I discovered in the editorial 
library a volume of venerable vintage Gentlemen 
(The De Vinne Press. Copyright by the Simplex 
Munditiis Company) which shows how one is a 
gentleman and why. The first nasty jolt in the 
volume starts out like this: “No man is a gentle- 
man who merely does the acts of a gentleman. He 
must show good breeding—in dress, manners, and 
conversation.” 

Heaven and Brokaw Brothers alone know the 
difficulty of living up to the standard of tailored 
excellence set up by this prissy guide to gentility. 
It started at the top and began with the hat. No 
gentleman should ever be without a black derby. 
The rubrics are severe. The black derby must never 
be worn with a frock body-coat, a cutaway body- 
coat, a Cowes body-coat, or a dress body-coat. 
Cowes must be a North American folk-phrase, quite 
unconnected with a calf’s mamma. It means a 
tuxedo. 

After six in the evening—this was before Col. 
George Harvey was U. S. Ambassador to the Court 
of Saint James—the formal rig of a gentleman was 
black silk or black satin knee breeches, with black 
silk stockings and patent leather pumps. The upper 
brackets glowed in a flowered colored waistcoat. 
He is advised: “You must always drive in a closed 
carriage.” He certainly must! 

A gentleman in no circumstances wears his hat 
in a house or a church, nor does he remove his 
body-coat in the presence of ladies. Ditto overcoat 
in a private house. When out with a lady, a gentle- 
man is admonished to “ask after her thirst.” 

To make the grade in those dear dead days, a 
gentleman never offered to recite, never offered to 
sing. If he stepped on a man’s foot he just apolo- 
gized—if he could get away with it so easily. If he 
stepped on a lady’s foot, the rubric called for an 
apology and a bow. 

That a gentleman was both courageous and 
heroic may be assumed from the notion that, being 
accompanied by a lady in the town, he offers the 
girl friend soda water! Finis coronat opus, con- 
cludes the un-named author. Indeed it does! 

HENRY WATTS 
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THE WATERS OF SHILOAH 


Aquae Siloe quae vadunt cum silentio 
(Isaias, viii, 6) 
The waters of Shiloah that go softly 
Are not like any waters that I know, 
Who have sought the waters of Shiloah 
That softly go. 


When shall I finally hear their surge 
and murmur, 
Hear them flow, 

The waters of Shiloah that go softly, 


Softly go? 
ALFRED BARRETT 


THE CUP OF EMPTINESS 


Beside the artist sits God’s wondrous fool; 
Nigh unto science His attentive dolt; 
Bemused, they hand back a neglected tool 
And from creation steps the thunderbolt. 
We remember our companions who so loved to face the 
sun, 
Two vacant little proselytes, the stars of the undone. 
For Jehovah rapped the knuckles of the never-smiling 
fool; 
Where the idiot took his sun bath, overturned remains 
the stool. 
And both have gone a brief detour in their untidy dress— 
The meek who served us valor from the Cup of 
Emptiness. 
To the proselytes that vanished; to the signs God meant 
to be; 
To a misty Mount of Olives; to the thorns of bravery; 
To a mighty benediction that unwittingly we won 
When we took the Cup of Emptiness and drank to the 
undone. 
The eyes that stroke the lotus, lift; the lips that dust 
the rose, 
The words that dallied with the trance, put by their 
soft repose; 
From the borders of the banished, from the deserts of 
despair 
Comes the tread of girded visions, comes the answer 
to the prayer. 
The many drink to victory, their goblets heaped with 
health; 
They pledge to hope, to happiness, to leisure or to 
wealth, 
But all these various splendors are the ride of Phaeton; 
Salute the saints, O pagans, raise the Cup of the 
Undone. 
God disciplines his symbols, garmenting each strange 
employ; 
Thus the ugly wakened Homer; thus the futile fifed 
for Troy. 
He drilled his muted mysteries till motive moved the 
clock 
And angels, in the darkness, pushed aside an imaged 
rock. 
That there be no laureled error, ribbon for uncertainty 
He slowly drew the tinsel from His matchless poetry; 
A thunderous Hosanna knelt, Te Deums kissed the 
ground 
When faith caressed those liturgies that broke the 
heart of sound. 


Flutters a paper keystone, pinning some poor swaying 
arch; 
The Order of Ignatius is notified to march; 
Teresa, mending paragraphs, tilts head to new refrain— 
Hears the dead wings stir in Egypt, feels a blowing 


over Spain. 
Rose Hawthorne’s broken bodkin makes a glory of mis- 
Pn perfect broidery descends from failure’s 
In on how the cup is offered we may even miss the 
m1 when no trumpet calls, is hard to under- 


stand. 
The dazzled chooser, puzzled by a courage not his own, 
Turns round to greet some foolish one and finds him- 


self alone. 
To the disappearing givers, those who hardly knew they 
gave; 
To the martyr’s shining fortitude, the chalice of the 
brave; 


And thinking not of gallantry, but only of distress— 
We lift that misnamed challenge called the Cup of 


Emptiness. 
NATHALIA CRANE 


POET'S BREAD 


Hunger is a 

Poet’s bread, 

So never a poet but 
Goes well-fed. 


If poet’s bread were 
Poet’s pay, 

Many a one would 
Starve on the way. 


But poets sing! 
While thin-lipped years 
Make hunger-bread of 
Beauty and tears. 
Sister M. Pump, C.S.C. 


THRENOS 


The murdered nuns of Spain cry out: “How long? 

How long, O Lord, wilt Thou withhold Thy hand 

From these well-fed ones who condone our death? 

We can forgive the gibbet and the thong.” 

The murdered nuns cry out: “These misled Spanish boys, 
a drunken band, 

Blinded by Marxist hate, they blindly slew— 

Forgive them, Lord, they know not what they do!... 

But these, the so-called of Thy Church,” the murdered 
nuns demand, 

“Who prate of ‘Social Justice’ while we die... 

The Roman soldiers, just like Negrin’s, had no eye 

To see the crime committed on God’s Being— 

But these collegiate ones, who talk ‘Neutrality’ while 


seeing! .. .” 
Davip GorDON 
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BOOKS 


ROMANTIC POETS 
SANS ROMANCE 


FAREWELL THE BANNER. By Frances Winwar. Double- 

day, Doram and Co. $3.50 
THIS study of Coleridge and Wordsworth will remind 
the reader of the story of the trawler mate who, in- 
censed at the captain’s insistence that the statement 
“Mate was drunk today,” be entered in the ship’s log, 
meticulously and veraciously wrote, when it was his turn 
to keep the log, “Captain was sober today.” Mrs. Winwar 
states facts boldly but merely insinuates her conclusions. 
Nowhere does she openly conclude, as her own opinion, 
that William Wordsworth was conceited, hypocritical, 
grasping, ungenerous of the work of others, nor that 
Coleridge was an intellectual giant, constantly betrayed 
by his friends, his budding poetic life chilled and with- 
ered by Wordsworth’s adverse criticism. But so clever 
are her allusions, so apt her suggestions, that the reader 
cannot but conclude that this is her final judgment on 
the two poets, and to pronounce this judgment was her 
purpose in writing the book. 

The history, opening with Coleridge’s boyhood at De- 
von and keeping Coleridge always as focal point, gradu- 
ally enlarges its scope until it includes London, Cam- 
bridge, Oxford, the Lake country, Christ’s Hospital and 
Lamb, Southey and pantisocracy, Dove Cottage with 
William and Dorothy Wordsworth. The depressing and 
mercifully swift final chapter leaves Wordsworth with 
his wreath of laureate “crowning the features of a mon- 
ument,” Dorothy with her mind slowly clouding, and 
Coleridge, broken in body and spirit, the autocrat of the 
dinner table, delivering, when he did not forget to ap- 
pear, “brilliant, profound, spellbinding, disorderly lec- 
tures.” 

Mrs. Winwar is at her satirical best when, with deft 
understatement, she unfolds the self-involuting character 
of William Wordsworth. Toward Coleridge she is more 
sympathetic. With the eyes and brow of a Saint Stanis- 
laus and the mouth of a Henry VIII, weakened by drug 
and over-emotionalized experience, he dabbled at poetry, 
philosophy and politics until in 1797 he became intimate 
with the Wordsworths. The immortal Kubla Khan, An- 
cient Mariner, and Christabel flowed from his inspired 
pen. But along with the flower of poetic genius, the 
weeds of abject adoration for the condescending Words- 
worth, destined to choke out future poetic beauties, were 
also growing. In this book, perhaps for the first time, the 
final strangling of that poetic life is given due emphasis. 
Coleridge composed with the aid of laudanum the mystic 
Christabel, and knew that it was good. In a frenzy of 
joy he rushed with it to Dove Cottage, begging for a 
crumb of appreciation. Wordsworth handed him the 
stone of silence. Later, with one stroke, Wordsworth 
struck the proof sheets of Christabel from the plan of 
the Lyrical Ballads, and killed the poet in Coleridge. It 
is not a pretty picture but the author argues her point 
persuasively. Perhaps the only contention in the book 
not substantiated is that claiming great intellectual at- 
tainments for Coleridge. The man was certainly a genius, 
but a poetical genius, and his fame rests chiefly on his 
mystical, musical, weird laments that betray an intellect 
flashing and inquisitive, but neither broad, nor deep, nor 
sustained. 

Sycophants of the Romantic poets, and especially of 
Wordsworth, may carp at this exposition of the petty 
faults and vagaries of their idols, asserting that Roman- 
tics and Kings can do no wrong, that a great poet is a 
priceless gift to mankind. But it must be remembered 
that a great poet has been given extraordinary gifts by 


his Creator and owes thereby great obligations to man- 
kind. If he misuses his talents there is no reason in the 
world why he should not be judged even more severely 
than the ordinary person. This biography is, I believe, 
truer and more trustworthy than the conventional wor- 
shipping rhapsody on the sacrosanct Lake poets. The 
ordinary reader will find it a captivating history of a 
controverted literary period; future historians will do 
well not to disregard its “Captain was sober today” in- 
nuendoes. Pau. L. O’CoNNOR 


TIMELY SURVEY OF A 
DIFFICULT SOCIAL PROBLEM 


THE Puerto RICAN MIGRANT IN New York Crry. By 
as R. Chenault. Columbia University Press. 
25 

THIS SOCIAL survey highlights a situation on which 
Catholic New York must focus increasing attention. 
Land-iocked largely in the lower Harlem belt, living 
in unhealthy, crowded quarters, with little employment 
and less funds, over 50,000 of our co-religionists have 
felt the full impact of these disintegrating forces on 
their family life. In his former home the Puerto Rican, 
rightly or wrongly, considered himself mistreated by the 
American people and their Government. This resentment 
is stepped up by the clashes of culture, language handi- 
caps, and racial antagonisms he meets in his new sur- 
roundings. 

Further bitterness is added by his failure to realize 
his expectations of economic betterment because of what 
he considers as discrimination and indifference at the 
hands of the citizenry of his adopted land. All this, of 
course, has been played up by the Communist organizers 
of his neighborhood, not without a fair measure of suc- 
cess. As the author points out, the Workers Alliance, the 
Spanish Loyalist societies, and other “front” organiza- 
tions have won an appreciable following in the Puerto 
Rican community. 

From the material presented in this study, it is less 
easy to gauge how much truth there is in the statement 
attributed to a Puerto Rican student that among the 
young folk “there was a feeling that their people had 
been neglected by the Church as well as by other organi- 
zations.” At any rate, “Catholic workers find among them 
a greater need of religious instruction than among other 
Spanish-speaking groups.” The religious phase of the 
problem is only one of the many-sided pictures sketched 
for us in this excellent doctoral dissertation. 

With a careful marshaling of interesting data, the 
author unfolds the difficulties confronting this new im- 
migrant in such matters as occupation, economic status, 
health and social adjustment. His findings happily in- 
dicate that for the present, at least, anti-social behavior 
among the Puerto Ricans exhibits no higher incidence 
than among other racial groups of the same economic 
level. 

About the future the author is not so sanguine, but 
the prospects may become immeasurably brighter if 
forward-looking citizens rally to the support of the neigh- 
borhood settlements in their endeavor to assist Puerto 
Rican youth to meet life on even terms. In recounting 
the activities of these helpful agencies, the author un- 
fortunately overlooked the splendid work being carried 
on by the Casita Maria which, under the auspices of 
the Elizabeth Seton League, is doing much to prepare 
adolescent Puerto Ricans for a happier future. 

E. S. PourHIER 
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HISTORY WITH A 
RENAN COMPLEX 


Tue Rise oF European CIVILIZATION. By Charles 

Seignobos. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. $4.50 
DURING most of his eighty-three years, Charles Seigno- 
bos has been teaching history. Quite naturally, he dis- 
plays much learning. He is a Frenchman, and of course 
writes with the proverbial French lucidity. He is co- 
author of a widely used Introduction to the Study of 
History, from which a whole generation of young his- 
torians has drawn inspiration and guidance. One would 
expect to find in this veteran a faultess method and— 
objectivity. Up to a point, this is achieved, the point ly- 
ing somewhere near the limit to which his theophobia 
and historical rationalism permit him to approach. Forty 
years ago he tabooed Providence, final causes, meta- 
physics and the transcendental. And now, like an irre- 
pressible refrain his “fear of hell” recurs again and 
again as his explanation of the strange power of Chris- 
tianity. Is he merely applying a theory? Or is this a be- 
trayal of a personal obsession? Most likely, he is parrot- 
ting a phrase which was current in his youth when 
Ernest Renan was still lustily explaining Christianity 
away. 

In this grand panoramic sweep through all the ages of 
the known, and even the unknown, past there is a mass 
of arresting fact and a fair amount of sane interpreta- 
tion. Whether this indicates a memory crammed with 
erudition or merely bulging files of class-notes, the 
reader is served with gleanings from all the auxiliary 
sciences. We like the author’s borrowings from philolo- 
gy; we are less impressed by his amateur archeology. 
In the field of history proper he handles political, eco- 
nomic and social forces with some evidence of mastery. 
In the more recent era of science and technology, of 
ruthless finance, big business, colonial exploitation and 
social unrest he is very much at home. He has an eye 
for improved production, trade, credit, an expanding 
population, higher standards of living, the levelling of 
classes and the softening of manners. M. Seignobos knew 
his Europe before the Great War. 

On the other hand, he is by no means a safe guide 
when he “explains” Catholic origins. For his reputation 
as an historian it would have been still more fortunate 
if he could have ignored Christianity altogether. But he 
is too honest, once again up to a point, to hide the obvi- 
ous. Bearing in mind his dislike of monks and miracles, 
of dogma and the devil, one may read his shrewd refiec- 
tions with profit. RAYMOND CORRIGAN 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


RETHINKING RELIGION. By John Haynes Holmes. 

The Macmillan Co. $2.25 
“SCIENCE,” says the author, “has demonstrated that 
truth is progressive, and that to state it in any final 
form is to kill it.” Thus apparently we must punctuate 
the answer to the first problem of mathematics with a 
question mark—2 plus 2=4? But not even the author 
seems prepared to admit that every truth is progressive, 
for a few pages later in the book, he lists the existence 
of God as “one of the supreme and final facts of life.” 
God must be, because Kawaga of Japan, Schweitzer of 
Germany, and Mahatma Gandhi of India have all “ex- 
perienced” Him. “In the light of such witness, the whole 
question of God becomes ablaze with significance.” 

Doctor Holmes performs other mighty feats of logic 
and “scientific” investigation in this book. In successive 
chapters he destroys the supernatural, the church, creeds 
and commandments, moral law which is obligatory and 
religion which is in any way objective. Taking John 
Dewey as his prophet, he finds nothing to save in the 
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wreckage of revealed religion save religious “experi- 
ence.” He clings to the idea of immortality, not because 
there is any proof for it, but because there is no proof 
against it. He admits the Roman Catholic Church is 
still a potent force in contemporary society, but being 
medieval, “it has little place in this present age.” Ob- 
viously contemporary society has not caught up with 
Doctor Holmes’ advanced thought. Rosert A. Hewitt 


Tue Back Door. By Julian R. Meade. Longmans, 

Green and Co. $2.50 
ATTENTION is focused in this story on some aspects 
of the race problem in a small town of the South. The 
back-door people are colored servants, and the story 
opens with Mary Lou trying to maintain her self-respect 
in the kitchen of a white family where she is subjected 
to nagging and suspicion. She and her sweetheart Junie 
are saving their scant wages to get enough for a decent 
wedding. 

It is a tragic tale, though brightened by many episodes 
of humor and kindness. Praise and blame are distributed 
impartially among white and colored. Religion fares 
well only among the colored, and characters like Miss 
Dell and old Miss Ida win admiration for their religious 
spirit. But Mary Lou and Junie remain outside the 
church group, and in the crisis have only the weak sup- 
port of natural virtue. Among the white Protestants 
some are kind to the poor and sick, but on the whole 
they strain at gnats and swallow camels. The tale is 
well told and brings the genuine flavor of the South. 

WILLIAM A. Down 


THe Lorp Hetps THose. By Bertram B. Fowler. The 

Vanguard Press. $1.75 
THE PEOPLE of Nova Scotia have saved themselves 
from an economic pressure that was crushing them to 
the earth. In less than ten years they have risen from a 
condition of abject poverty to a state of economic suffi- 
ciency and self-support. Recovery has come through self- 
help, constructive action, community thinking. And the 
basic principle of recovery has been adult education. 
The common man has been taught to help himself 
through cooperation with his fellows. 

Economic dictatorship has caused social dry rot and 
cultural decay throughout America. The saving cure is 
neither Communism nor a new economic formula; 
neither paternalistic leadership nor a dole. Fundamen- 
tally the recovery must be spiritual and cultural. Con- 
sequently the initiative in social reconstruction must 
come from the educators and religious leaders. 

Where cooperatives have failed, the collapse has been 
due to a lack of community thinking. Little Dover and 
Father Tompkins are a lesson and an example in prac- 
tical community thinking. The Lord Helpe Those is a 
message of inspiration to all American communities. 
Confidence in and application of the ethical principle of 
human cooperation will bring to the community eco- 
nomic sufficiency, cultural progress and social stability. 
Self-help through the medium of adult education, ac 
cording to Bertram B. Fowler, is the road to recovery. 

JosePH F. MacDONNELL 


READING THE Price Tacs or Lire. By M. K. Wisehart. 

Halcyon House. $1.94 
THE PUBLISHERS hail this book, the latest “How to Be 
a Success” story, as the bible of a new crusade for sell- 
ing our discouraged, discontented youth on the Ameri- 
can way of life. They forget that the reason youth is 
discouraged and disillusioned is precisely because this 
American way of self-sufficient, rugged individualism has 
dragged America down to such economic straits that 
their young faith and their young hope are destroyed 
and the only charity left for them is that doled out by 
the Government. 

A year ago the American Magazine, sifting replies on 
a contest question of just what young people wanted 
from life, came to the conclusion that “youth today as 
always wants a Cause... compelling and real to enfold 
with its idealism and to worship with its faith.” Despite 

















the publisher’s plea, there is no Cause in this book, real 
and compelling. One cannot worship with faith and en- 
fold with idealism the cause of reaching material pros- 
perity and security, of amassing dollars and publicity, 
of rising to success on the stepping stones of your fellow 
man. 

The book itself, whatever its purpose, is perhaps no 
worse nor better than the numerous other success 
stories that have been foisted on the public ever since 
one of them became a best seller some years ago. For 
one thing it is much too long. Marshall Foch neatly 
summed up its 359 pages years ago when he said, “The 
three things necessary for success in any undertaking 
are a clear knowledge of the objective, the use of the 
best means to gain it, and an indomitable will.” 

It does not, of course, begin by defining what is meant 
by success. It seems to take for granted that success 
means making more money than anyone else. Some 
day, someone will publish a success story for youth that 
has a Cause, vivid and real and compelling, when he 
jackets together the Sermon on the Mount and the En- 
cyclical Quadragesimo Anno. Pau. L. O’CONNOR 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION AND EpucaTION. By Rev. 
Rudolph G. Bandas, Ph.D., 8.T.D. Joseph F. Wag- 
ner, Inc. $2.50 
NO TEACHER of catechism can afford to neglect read- 
ing this book. Besides providing an amazing amount of 
summarized information about the history and science 
of catechetics, it will inspire the catechist with a loftier 
view of the importance of the work of instructing chil- 
dren in the truths of the Faith. And it will convince 
them that teaching Christian Doctrine can and should 
use the best pedagogical devices of modern education. 
The book is a cooperative effort of three Seminary 
professors under the direction of Dr. Bandas. Their aim 
has been to gather into this volume the results of the 
extensive study that has been made of catechetics in re- 
cent years. Several “methods” are outlined and criticized; 
special chapters are devoted to the practical problems of 
preparing for the first reception of the Sacraments of 
Penance, Holy Eucharist and Confirmation, and for 
training the young in chastity, and the problem of the 
contents of catechetical instruction is quite thoroughly 
explored. Ropsert A. HEWITT 


Tue NATIONAL FarrH oF JAPAN: A STUDY IN MoDERN 
Suinto. By D. C. Holtom. E. P. Dutton and Co. $3.75 
BOTH well documented and adequately illustrated is this 
account of the religion of Japan. The treatment of the 
subject is historical and objective, yet the work is alto- 
gether readable. The author puts at the disposal of the 
Western reader long desired information about the reli- 
gious cults of the unknown Orient. The book should be 
of interest to students of history, education, mythology 
and comparative religion. In an age when aggressive 
nations are seeking to establish national religions as a 
means of unifying their peoples, the ordinary reader 
cannot afford to neglect Mr. Holton’s last chapter. Here 
he discusses freedom of religious belief and the relation 
of State Shinto to minor religious groups, especially 
Buddhism and Roman Catholicism. State Shinto’s econ- 
tribution to national solidarity is acknowledged, its com- 
patibility with Japan’s program of progress and inter- 

national expansion is questioned. ALoysrus J. MILLER 


THe Real Presence. By Blessed Peter Julian 

Eymard. The Sentinel Press, New York. $1 
WHAT could be more fitting than a book of meditations 
on the Holy Eucharist by the Founder of the Fathers of 
the Blessed Sacrament? As has been well said, talking 
about the Eucharist was in a way his profession, just as 
talking about law is a lawyer’s profession, and in this 
he excelled, for his writings have been declared faultless 
by the Sacred Congregation of Rites. Here then in this 
collection of sermons dealing with Our Lord’s love in the 
Eucharist will be found much food for thought on the 
Bread of Life. Wo. H. Dopp 


THEATRE 


DANTON’S DEATH. The present season is offering New 
York theatre-goers some strange contrasts in its theatre 
attractions. Consider, for example, Maurice Evans’ 
presentation of the uncut Hamlet at the St. James 
Theatre, and Orson Welles’ production of Buchner’s 
Danton’s Death, at the Mercury. In Hamlet, Evans gives 
us four hours and a quarter of superbly acted and di- 
rected drama, set and lighted with a modernity which 
is extremely simple yet very eye-filling. Welles gives 
us Danton’s Death in an hour and a half of continuous 
and dramatic action, with no intermission, and with 
practically no stage setting. Yet the two productions are 
in their different ways very impressive and equally a 
departure from theatrical traditions. 

In his various productions the young genius of the 
Mercury Theatre group seems concerned with only three 
factors: the play, the acting and the lighting of his 
stage. The lighting should have been mentioned first, for 
it is the factor on which he concentrates, and with which 
he gets his most amazing effects. His theory is that he 
needs no sets and no backgrounds, and he demonstrates 
it anew with every production he puts on. 

In Danton’s Death, which begins five years «iter the 
fall of the Bastille, Mr. Welles showed us no blood- 
washed Paris street or courtrooms, no guillotine, no 
howling mobs. The revolution was going on. We knew 
it visually only because of the sinister reddish light of 
an imaginary sky—an ilumination which never amounted 
to a glare, but which somehow sent a chill along the 
spine. Against this background we felt the Revolution. 
We heard the murmur of voices, snatches of song, bits 
of raw dialog coming from the mob we never saw. 

Single objects stood out from the surrounding dim- 
ness—a bench on which characters sat, a desk at which 
they wrote, a bed on which they lounged. Toward the 
end of the drama there was the square platform where 
Danton and his little group of intimates died together. 
We did not see them die, but we thought we did. We 
did not see the guillotine, but we were convinced that 
it was there. What we saw during that short hour and 
a half was a very vague yet oddly lurid stage—a no- 
man’s land of mists and shadows, on which little groups 
of human beings moved toward a doom that was as 
definite as the sound of marching feet. Against those 
shifting shadows the actors and actresses played their 
parts. We saw them dimly, but we heard them plainly. 
They were men and women of 1794, more alive than most 
of the spectators around us, and we were with them 
in their shadows. 

In short, Mr. Orson Welles made his audiences do 
fully two-thirds of the work in his latest offering, and 
he made their cooperation a rather thrilling experience. 
As an occasional novelty few of us would be willing to 
miss his productions; but even fewer, I think, would 
care to see the theatre wholly given over to such ex- 
periments. 

Mr. Welles handsomely gives an associate, Martin 
Gabel, the leading role of Danton, and himself played 
Saint Just. The other members of the company were 
more or less unknown, but not for long. With every 
performance on the Mercury’s dark but glowing stage 
these young people are growing in stature. 


FAREWELLS. It is a winter of quick success and quick 
failures. A startling number of young plays produced 
only a few weeks ago have already left us! We have 
said hail and farewell, among others, to Dance Night; 
Madame Capet; Dame Nature; Case History; A Woman’s 
a Fool; I Have Been Here Before; Run, Sheep, Run; 
Knights of Song; Missouri Legend; and Waltz In Goose 
Step. Two or three of these died prematurely. 
ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 


THE SHINING HOUR. Keith Winter’s sombre drama of 
a Yorkshire family which would have fulfilled Pope’s 
definition as a commonwealth of malignants has found 
a happier home in our own Wisconsin and proceeds to 
question homespun morality without actually outraging 
it. The original script had the brazenness of its bad con- 
victions, but the film, after building up considerable sym- 
pathy for marital casualties, discovers that the appar- 
ently mismated couples guessed right the first time. 
Only a four-alarm fire, understudying the routine patter 
of little feet, is required to prove the workability of mar- 
riage in this instance. When a conservative farm expert 
marries a notorious dancer in New York, his family and 
especially his righteous brother are chagrined. But, back 
on the farm, brother complicates matters by falling in 
love with the bride himself, leaving his own wife to at- 
tempt suicide as a neat solution. However, the almost 
fatal fire which destroys the dancer’s dream house brings 
all to their senses and a general reconciliation follows. 
Frank Borzage, working against the handicap of faulty 
motivation, salvages some credibility by means of strong 
characterization. Joan Crawford, Margaret Sullavan, 
Robert Young are interesting types. (M-G-M) 


SUBMARINE PATROL. In tune with the times comes a 
World War drama, highlighting a phase of the conflict 
not exploited before and far from the debunking mood 
of this sober present. Taken at face value, it is a stirring 
thriller and it makes no labored attempt to repeat in 
pictures the great truth which General Sherman ex- 
pressed so succinctly many years ago. Superbly directed 
by John Ford, it shows a remarkable change of pace, 
introducing comedy, thrills, suspense, spectacle and an 
all but jettisoned romance in engrossing succession. The 
action follows a dare-devil crew in the Splinter Fleet, 
whose job it is to clear the seas of submarines for the 
transports, from the Brooklyn Navy Yard to Italy when 
it is detailed to convoy a munitions carrier. An enemy 
submarine is sunk in open sea and, arriving at its des- 
tination, the frail splinter boat undertakes to destroy the 
most dangerous trap in the Adriatic Sea. Its completion 
of the maneuver wins the acclaim of the more imposing 
ships of the line. A robust male cast gives a hearty per- 
formance, numbering Richard Greene, Preston Foster, 
George Bancroft, Slim Summerville and, on the distaff 
side, Nancy Kelly. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


SIXTY GLORIOUS YEARS. Queen Victoria, in techni- 
color, engages our attention once more, not now as the 
imperial Widow of Windsor so much as the over-simpli- 
fied hausfrau who set the all-important conventions of 
England’s red plush epoch. The subtle accolade in the 
title is to be applied, of course, not to the history of the 
nation but to the serene course of life in the royal back- 
parlor; affairs of empire were duly recorded in Victoria 
the Great and are only recalled here to heighten domes- 
tic reactions. Thus the birth of the Prince of Wales over- 
shadows the opening of the Crystal Palace and Victoria’s 
spats with Albert are far more important than the Boer 
expedition. Herbert Wilcox gives his chronicle a stately 
pace, for all its accent on private lives, and the produc- 
tion generates a sentimental warmth through the por- 
trayals of Anna Neagle and Anton Walbrook. (RKO) 


ARREST BULLDOG DRUMMOND. Bulldog Drum- 
mond’s wedding arrangements are still being upset by 
the machinations of international phantoms. Mysterious 
scientists who invent fantastic death rays and get them- 
selves quietly murdered are standard equipment for 
these thrillers and John Howard plays the game with 
a commendably straight face. (Paramount) 
THomas J. FirzMorris 
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EVENTS 


A CHAT with Father Hubbard, the Glacier Priest, who 
has just returned from a year’s visit to King Island and 
the northern stretches of Alaska, disclosed many inter- 
esting things. While in the Arctic, Father Hubbard 
staged an Ice Bowl football contest. The game was 
played on a field of ice. The thirty-yard line marked the 
place where a day is dropped, so that it was Friday on 
one section of the gridiron and Thursday on the other. 
The grandstands, chopped out of nearby glaciers, were 
filled. ... The teams had evenly matched forward walls, 
but one eleven had two triple threats in the backfield 
whereas the other boasted only one triple threat. Both 
teams showed the result of excellent coaching. The game 
was packed with thrills. On one off-tackle play, an Es- 
quimau named Przwtxsowich slid eighty yards for a 
touchdown, the longest slide ever recorded in football 
annals. A pass thrown on Thursday afternoon was in- 
tercepted Friday, the interceptor making a touchdown 
on Thursday. Only in the last three minutes was the 
contest decided, the team with the two triple threats 
staging a sustained sixty-four yard slide and crossing 
the pay ice for the winning touchdown. The game ended 
at five o’clock Thursday afternoon, having begun at two 
o’clock the following Friday. . . . So popular did the first 
Ice Bowl fracas prove, it is believed the Ice Bowl will 
become a permanent feature of the gridiron world along 
with the Rose, Sugar, Cotton, Orange, Dust and Finger 
Bowls. One plan already broached envisages a yearly Ice 
Bowl with the best team near the North Pole playing 
the winner of the South Pole region—an Ice Bowl be- 
tween the Poles, the victor to play an Equator team in 
a Desert Bowl game... . 


Despite the common impression to the contrary, there 
are no igloos in Alaska. Most of the world’s igloos are 
in Hollywood. ... Although King Island is near Siberia, 
it is a peaceful spot. The shooting of Generals and 
Admirals in Sovietland cannot be heard on the Island. 
There are no Communists, no Fascists. . . . Sometimes 
it is so cold in northern Alaska, ice water is kept on the 
stove. . . . Heat prostrations are practically unknown. 
For people who dislike being prostrated by the heat 
Alaska is one of the safest places. ... Murder is frowned 
upon. They are a queer people up there. 


Shifting back to the temperate zone, one finds another 
proof that crime does not pay. In Philadelphia, six rob- 
bers armed with machine-guns held up an express-truck 
driver, and escaped in a fast car with twenty-six bags of 
canceled checks. . . . In Paris an insane carpenter es- 
caped from an asylum, opened a doctor’s office. He built 
up a large practice, despite his ignorance of medicine. 
Physicians sent their wives to him for treatment. He 
discussed medical problems with members of the Can- 
cer Institute. Then one day there was a dog fight in front 
of his office. He became a witness in a suit. During the 
testimony it was discovered he was a lunatic carpenter, 
not a sane doctor. Back in the asylum, he refused to 
comment. . . . Cooperation between the weather man 
and municipal authorities was effected in the Barbados. 
When a city-wide fire began in Speightstown with which 
the fire brigade was unable to cope, a cloudburst came 
along, put the fire out. . . . Science pushed on. ... An 
expedition sailed from Boston for British Guiana to find 
the world’s largest ant. . . . Addressing 5,000 New Jersey 
school teachers at their convention, a speaker predicted 
a “golden age of education” because of the growing 
scarcity of children. This would mean “more teachers 
for fewer children,” the ideal educationai goal, the teach- 


ers were told. ... After a while the teachers will have 
to begin teaching each other. There won’t be any pupils. 
THE PARADER 


